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Keep Mind 


Machinery To Process 
Cotton Fabrics 


from 
‘ The Loom To The Case 


When you are in need of any machinery for Bleaching, Merecerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics or Cotton Warps do not hesitate to 
call upon us. Our Sales Engineers are thoroughly familiar with any problems that 
may come up in connection with the installation of any of the above machinery. 


The thirty-foot straight Tenter illustrated above is representative of the rugged 
| machinery that we build for the Textile Trade. 


; We will gladly send you, upon request, any information about the above 
machinery or any of the other machines that we build. 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET 


THE 
\TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
e WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
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| ESTABLISHED 1845 MORE 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. | 
are using 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N.Y.  PROVIDENCE,R.I. BOSTON, MASS. 66 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. A M a i E xX 
Importers and Manufacturers of Spinning, Twisting and 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
an ever ore 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 3 
Oil. Ss This increasing demand indicates the 
il, Soap superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
And Every Known Material from every part of the world others. . 
— We are pleased to build special Tapes 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- for your particular needs. ; 
Febtice: the | Send us your specifications and we will 
methods. guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


Sole Agents For AMERICAN 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 
| Manufacturers of GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda fo Ge 
Solid or Flaked Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. : 


OG! 


Many names have value and significance in the 
textile field because they are known to represent 


rinciples and ideals which establish business char- } 
Frost Proof Closets reputation. 


The names of the special purpose . 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 


water; Require no pit; Simple in the | WYANDOTTE TEXTILE ALKALIES 


extreme. The most durable water : 
{| consistently sustain the reputation they have created | 
in many years of quality service to the textile in- : 
dustry. 
_ Enameled roll flushing rim These special purpose alkalies have withstoed the | 
nto most rigid and continuous tests. They have con- } 
| sistently demonstrated a uniform high quality which 


Heavy brass valves. enables them to produce again 


and again the most desirable re- 


“Wpandotic™ sults. “ 


The increasing demand for : 


these cleaners and the satisfac- | 
tion that they are affording to | 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


their many hundreds of users is 
proof of their dependability and 


SOLD BY JOBBERS economy. 
EVERYWHERE = : 
ee Ask your supply man 
Joseph A. Voéel Co. Wilmington. Del. The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, cae | 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
November 19, 1925 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


Inasmuch as in the last few years we have built a good part 


of the machinery installed in the mills representing the tremen— 


dous expansion in the southern textile world, you will be very 
much interested in being introduced to Mr. W. D. Lyerly. 


"Dave", as he is Known by his friends, is the man behind our 


service guns, which are aimed at all the territory south of the 


Middle Atlantic States. 


Mr. Lyerly is one of the best all-round men in our organiza— 
tion, and if there is anything about carding, combing, drawing, 
roving, spinning and twisting machinery which is bothering you, do 


get in touch with Mr. Lyerly either through the Southern Office 
at Charlotte, N. C., or Atlanta, Ga. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


YOUR 
SERVICE 


Mr. W. D. Lyerly 
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Mills using> AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Speed Warpers 


The illustration shows four Barber-Colman High Speed Warpers 
in a well known New England mill. These machines, operated by 
three girls, are turning off 100 beams per week of 54 hours—28s yarn 
31,000 yards per beam. 


The slasher men report better running work than they have ever had 
from ordinary warpers and with less waste per entire set than they 
used to get from a single beam warped on their old machines. 


“Every Knot a Weaver’ s Knot” 


TRAOE mAR 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS GREENVILLE, S. C, 
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HE modern loom is a piece of 
fine mechanical equipment. It is 
worthy of bearings that will guard it 
against depreciation and loss of 
effectiveness. 


Such is the function of Hyatt roller 
bearings. On loom crank, cam and 
rocker shafts they provide a rolling 
motion and positive lubrication that 
results in easy running and the virtual 
elimination of bearing wear. 


Hyatt equipped looms cost less to op- 
erate, yet they produce a higher qual- 
ity cloth and a larger volume of cloth. 


Modern bearings for modern looms 


No bearing adjustments, repairs or 
replacements—no attention other 
than oiling once every three or four 
months. 


Reliable performance from the day 
installed and a high degree of effici- 
ency, maintained steadily year-in and 
year-out. 


A ten-year record is the proof of these 
statements. When you specify Hyatt 
bearings in your looms you are not 
experimenting—you are demanding 
the benefit of the most advanced 
development in loom building. 


> 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO £SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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ore Advancements from 


Again Allis-Chalmers notably advances electric motor develop- 
ment. With the introduction of a series of induction motors 
equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings, the Allis-Chalmers 
line emphasizes its position of progressive leadership. 


In these new motors more compact and more rigid design is pos- 
sible. Full speed is reached with uniform and rapid acceleration, 
all the motion being ROLLING motion. And with a very small 
percentage of ordinary lubrication and inspection requirements 
the correct initial spacing of rotor and stator is permanently 
maintained. There is unprecedented endurance for any form of 
drive. And whatever the position required, lubrication is unaf- 
fected. Even the cooling vents are better p_aced because of the 
compactness of the bearing housings. 


In fact, from the easier starting characteristics, to the reduced snait 
overhang, a host of major improvements are added to establisned 
Allis-Chalmers excellence in design, operation and maintenance. 


Commercial installations under rigorous conditions have returned 
astonishing data—a veritable education in modern motor economy. 
Write for literature or make an immediate personal appointment 
through the nearest Allis-Chalmers office. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., Milwaukee 
District Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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T is about a year since I had the 

pleasure of addressing you on the 
subject of the Science of Dyeing. In 
this discussion we examined the 
phenomena relating to the altach- 
ment of dyes to fibers which, broad- 
ly speaking, constitutes the essence 
of dyeing. Since the topic is involy- 
ed in much theory and controversy 
it is as yet impossible to speak of 
definite laws of dyeing, and the prac- 
tical dyer is apt to shrug his should- 
ers and think, even though ke is 
too polite to say it, “How does all 
this scientific talk help me: it con- 
fuses more than it explains.” He 
weighs off his colors, dissolves them 
(maybe), fixes his dye-bath and is 
ready to proceed, But does he ai- 


ways succeed? Yes—providing he 
uses proper dyes and _ suitable 
methods. Atlas, for each technically 


valuable dye there are dozens, never 
successfully marketed, that are lack- 
ing in those properties which the 
dyer needs, and for each correct dye- 
ing process there are probably 
thousands, tried and untried, which 
fall short of producing acceptable 
results. 

What then constitutes a success- 
ful dye, or, inquiring from a differ- 
ent angle, what properties must a 
dye have to be valuable and on what 
inherent structural feature of the 
dye do these properties depend? As 
for dyeing methods, we may dismiss 
the matter for the time being with 
the simple explanation that the 
method must be adapted to the fab- 
ric which is being dyed and must 
suit the chemical characteristics of 
the dye to be used. 

One of the fallacies in the work 
of some of the illustrious investiga- 
tors, we noted in our former discus- 
sion, lies in the tendency to general- 
ize on the basis of insufficient evi- 
dence-—too few particulars. Inter- 
esting observations concerning a 
special dye, admittedly true, were 
stretched to cover all dyes. Experi- 
ments with one fiber were used to 
draw theories on chemically and 
phvsically fibers. 

That class of organic substances 
which possess color and are capable 
of imparting their color to faries is 
termed dyes. For no other reason 
could so many different chemical in- 
dividuals be classed in one group. 
And because of their manifold in- 
dividualities we should think of 
them in subdivisions or small re- 
lated groups, rather than as one all- 


By Henry F. Herrmatin before the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists 


inclusive class, in attempting tc 
study them. The practical dyer has 
learned how to do this, and success 
depends on the skill with which he 
recognizes these individualities and 
adapts his method of application to 
them. It is unfortunate that the 
scientists as a class know so little 
of the intimate peculiarities, of in- 
dividual colors. Much that they seek 
in the test tube is apparent in the 
dye kettle, and is common knowl- 
edge to the observant dyer. In order 
that we may guide our thoughts to- 
ward a clearer comprehension of 
the matter I propose to discuss the 
chemical characteristics of dyes as 
a class and in small related: groups. 
The approach of this subject is ele- 
mentary to an audience of technical 
men, but I ask you to follow the 
visible beaten paths in order that we 
may more easily steer our way 
along the hidden trails. 

Color, first of all, depends on light. 
Without light we cannot have color. 
No substance possesses color in the 
absence of light. The color of a body 
gas or liquid absolutely depends on 
the light which it reflects or radi- 
ates. Since ordinary dyes do not 
radiate rays visible to the eye we 
may confine our discussion to re- 
flected light in the case of opaque 
solids and transmitted light in the 
case of transparent objects and 
liquids. Objects possess individual- 
ity of color due to their property of 
absorbing light rays of certain wave 
length or frequency and of trans- 
mitting or repelling others. Just as 
a system of inductances and capa- 
cities is attuned to definite fre- 
quencies or wave lengths of the 
ether vibrations used in radio com- 
munication, just so due to their 
chemical and physical peculiarities 
molecular systems are attuned to 
the much higher light frequencies; 
they absorb some and pass on 
others. 

Ordinary sunlight may be resolved 
into six primary colors. We ordi- 
narily use a glass prism for this 
purpose, but in an homologous man- 
ner all colored substances resolve or 
refract light, and it is that fraction 
of the light which passes on or is 
reflected that gives it its individual 
color. The absorbed portions is in- 
visible, It is the complement of that 


which, is visible. Logically, then, 
the proper blending of complemen- 
tary colors should cause white. This 
can actually be demonstrated in the 
laboratory. 


We now come to the consideration 
of the chemical features of dyes 
which render them responsive to 
certain light rays. It may be inter- 
esting in passing to note that the 
visible rays are not the only ones 
that work on chemicals. Some sub- 
stances are radio active and experi- 
mentally have been used to function 
in the manner of the well-konwn 
radio tube. This property is due to 
cold electron emissivity, and is an 
interesting side-light on the activity 
of seemingly inert substances. 

Chemical elements as well as their 
compounds exhibit colors. lodine, 
sulphur, bromine, phosphorus, cop- 


per, gold and tin are typical in- 
stances. The salts of the metals 
carry a more pronounced color. 


Why then are they not suitable for 
use aS dyes? We shall see. 


The simple organic compounds 
resulting from the union of carbon 
with oxygen, nitrogen or sulphur 
are generally colorless or white. 


Why, then, do other organic usb- 
stances possess color? On 
properties does color depend? Is 
color as the aim of the research 
chemist pure chance? Are dyes 
discovered by accident or is it pos- 
sible for the chemist to plan colors 
in advance and in a measure con- 
trol his research accordingly? 


Without attempting to delve too 
deeply into the abstruse and ab- 
stract chemical phases of the prob- 
lem, for which much blackboard il- 
lustrating is necessary, and without 
trying to fully understand the com- 
plicated maze of scientific conditions 
which confront the present day ex- 
perimenter in advanced organic re- 
search, we can roughly chart the 
general trend of his reasoning. Since 
an ordinary total analysis of organic 
substances does not distinguish be- 
tween those which are colored and 
those which are uncolored, it is ob- 
vious that the mere presence in a 


molecule of certain elements (not 
even in definite proportions) does 
not result in color. Roughly two 


parts of copper, one of tin and one 


of zine yield a certain grade of 
brass. Varying the proportion alters 
the physical characteristics, but 
considerable leeway is permitted as 
to the ratio used. Not so with 
ganic combinations. So many parts 
of carbon, so many of hydrogen, so 
much oxygen, nitrogen and sulphur 
may give a dye—but the same pro- 
portions differently associated may 
vield a colorless substance. 


We may, therefore, deduce that 
color depends on chemical structure, 
on the manner in which the atoms 
are linked together or, in short, on 
the character of the molecule. In 
combining chemicals the use of 
strongly colored substances need not 
necessarily lead to a still stronger 
colered product. Quite frequently 
the union of two colorless sub- 
stances will result in the most in- 
fense dyes. 


or- 


In attempting to explain color 
formation and dyeing properties as 
applied to organic substances a 
well-known chemist, O. N. Witt, in 
i876 announced a theory which is 
still held to-day and has proved a 
definite guide to the chemist. He 
assigned the name chromophores to 
certain atomic groupings which are 
usually encountered in colored sub- 
stances and, a priori, may be con- 
sidered necessary for color in 
ganic compounds. 


or- 


In order to exert 
chromophore 
with a 


atoms. 


its influence, a 
must be associated 
large number of carbon 
For this reason highly 
colored substances are usually en- 
countered among the derivatives of 
hydro-carbons such as_ benzine. 
naphthalene and anthracene, the so- 
called aromatic hydro-carbons. By 
a combination of a chromophore 
with an aromatic compound, a new 
product is obtained. This is more 
or less colored and is one step near- 


er to being a finished dye. This 
substance is called a chromogen. 
Whereas chromophores are rela- 


lively few in number and are fre- 
quently repeated, chromogens are 
all more or less different and are re- 
sponsible for individuality among 
dyes with respect to color. 

Two typical chromophores are 
the well known divalent azo form— 
N = N—and C. O. The former, when 
linking together two molecules of 
benzene, forms the chromgen azo 
benzene; the latter, anthraquinone. 
Fundamentally the aromatic base is 
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the same, but with different chrom- 
ophores two totally different 
chromogens are found. 


Chromogens, on reduction with 
nascent hydrogen, yield colorless 
compounds, but these conversions 
are usually reversible. A chormo- 
gen so decolorized is termed a leuco 
compound, but to be a true leuco 
body it must be susceptible of re- 
oxidation to its original color. 

Certain definite reactive features 
are characteristic of finished solu- 
ble dyes. They are either acid, basic 
or neutral, due to the presence ot 
certain additional groups necessary 
to render the chromogen solube. 
chromes. They are chemically link- 
The added groups are called auxo- 
ings which are capable of salt form- 
ation. The most typical and com- 
mon ones are OH, SO3H and COOH 
which are acidic and NH2, NHR. 
NR2 (substituted amines) which are 
basic. Of these auxo-chromes the 
COOH and SOSH groups may usual- 
ly be introduced with a chromogen 
wihout altering ifs shade materially. 
Intensified acidity (or basicity( re- 
sults in mereased dye value, and 
this is the true value of auxo- 
chromes. Aside from their solu- 
bilizing influence the basic auxo- 
chromes have a more pronounced 
properties depend rather in the 
chormogens. 

In considering the auxo-chromes 
as necessary adjuncts to chromo- 
gens to render them suitable as. dyes. 
if does not seem farfetched that 
chemically active textile fibers 
should exert an affinity for organic 
substances of the chromogen type. 
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The affinity of cotton for tannins 
and for the anilide of beta-oxy- 
naphthoic acid are examples of such 
attractions although they do not re- 
sult in colored bodies. 

It is well to emphasize that the 
dyeing properties of dyes are due 
to the auxo-chromes present. On 
them depends the acid, basic or sub- 
stantive character of the dye, its 
solubility and its exhausting prop- 
erties. The shade and fastness 
prperties depend rather n the chrm- 
gens. 

It should prove instructive to sur- 
vey the more important dye classes 
and to name the most important 
members. The groups are named 
after the chromophore they are 
built on. 

Nitro Dyes—This class of dyes 
contains the chromophore NO2. The 
nitro derivatives of the hydrocar- 
bons are practically colorless, but 
with an increase in the number of 
the nitro groups the color intensity 
increases; nitro phenol is practical- 
ly white; di-nitro phenol is light 
yellow, but tri-nitro phenol, the 
well-known piric acid, have a very 
marked tinctorial power. 

The nitro chromophore lends an 
acid character to the chromogen. 
Since it is usually true that increas- 
ed acidity (or basic character) 
heightens the colorific value, it is 
preferable to combine the acid NO2 
chromophore with the acid auxo- 
chromes OH, SO3H. Basic auxo- 
chormes such as NH2 oppose this 
acidity and suppress the _ color. 
When basic auxo-chromes are to be 
used it is necessary to compensate 


for them by an increase in the num- 
ber of NO2 groups. The majority of 
nifor dyes are derivatives of phenols 
and naphthols and their sulphonic 
acids for this reason. 


Piric acid, lacking sufficient auxo- 
éhromes, is sparingly soluble in 
water and is difficult to apply as a 
dye. The introduction of further 
acidic sulphonic acid auxo-chromes 
results in more valuable properties. 
The important dye, Naphthol Yel- 
low 8S, which is homologous to di- 
nitro phenol but contains two sul- 
phonic groups, exhibits for this 
reason the solubility and dyeing 
properties expected of a true dye. 
The nitro group was discussed in 
some detail to illustrate the practi- 
cal operation of the theory of bal- 
ance between chromophores and 
auxo-chromes. The remaining 
groups will be treated very briefly. 
Nitroso or Quinone-Oxine dyes con- 
fain the chromophore—NO—formed 
by the action of nitrous acid on 
phenols or naphthols. Typical dyes 
are Gambine G or Y and Naphthol 
Green B. 

Azo dyes comprise at least one- 
half of all commercial types. They 
are characterized by the chromo- 
phore—N = N in simple or modified 
form. Among the azo dyes are rep- 
resentatives of all groups—acid, 
basic and substantive. In enlarging 
upon the thought previously brought 
out that the chemist can and musi 
aim his work along definite lines, it 
should prove interesting to touch on 
a few of the rules governing the 
simple coupling process of aromatic 
bases to diazotized amines. Most 
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dyers have at some time carried out 
similar processes, hardly realizing 
that the operations is governed by 
set rules. 

1. Coupling takes place in the 
para position to the auxo-chrome 
group OH, NH3, NR2 when this is 
free. 

2. If the para position is occupied, 
coupling occurs in the ortho posi- 
tion. 

3. If both ortho and para positions 
are occupied, coupling does not oc- 
cur. 

Typical azo dyes are Direct Black 
and Benzo Purpurine; Acid Fuch- 
sine D and Naphthol Blue Black; 
Bismark Brown and Indoine Blue. 

Hydrazone dyes contain the 
chromophore NH—N. Typical dyes 
are Tartrazine, Xylene and Fast 
Light Yellows. 

Stilbene dyes contain the chromo- 
phore —CH = CH—as occurring in 
stilbene or diphenyl ethylene C6H5 
— CH = CH — C6H5. Typical dyes 
are Sun Yellows and Mikado 
Oranges. 

Dilpheny!l methan dyes contain 
the chromophore —CH2—which in 
the case of Auramine is substituted 
to — 

NH. 

Tripheny! methane dyes comprise 
a very large group based in oxidized 
hydrocarbons of methane character 
known as carbinols. These carbinols 
form the chromophores. They are 
colorless. To obtain dyes~ auxo- 
chromes are introduce into the car- 
binole molecule in the para position 
to the carbon atom of the methane 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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THE COMPANY WE KEEP 


N BUSINESS, as in life, we are accorded the 
status of our associates. 


Such a station cannot be maintained year 
after year unless the standards of the group 
are upheld and advanced through service 
to our associates. 


Engineering is a profession of service. In 
the course of a quarter century, we have 
served nearly a thousand clients, many of 
them year after year as their business grew 
and expanded. | 


Our device, here shown in the company of 
the trade-marks of a few of this group of 
clients, isemblematic of our ideals of service 
and of our experience. These are better de- 
scribed in “Factories for the Future,” a little 
book which you may have by asking for your 
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“Is Butterworth machinery 


Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Cannon Mills, York Plant 


Butterworth Machinery 
in the Cannon Mills— 
largest towel making 
plant in the world where 
20 miles of yarn is spun 
every second. To pro- 
duce this cotton re- 
quires the entire crop of 
4,000 fifty-acre farms. 
Enough towels bearing 
the Cannon Mills trade- 
mark are finished on 
Butterworth Machinery 
every year to supply a 
towel to every man, wo- 
man and child in the 
United States. 


Cannon Mills, Concord Plant 


| | 
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actually better” 


The question was asked of the superintendent of a large 


bleachery in the South by a man who knew textile machinery 
by name only. 


This is how the superintendent explained his feeling toward 
Butterworth Machinery :— 


“When we buy textile machinery, we assume that we are going 
to be in business not only next year but twenty years from 
now. We want machines that will last that long. Remember 
that textile machinery does not become obsolete in a few years. 
Some of the machines in this place have been operating for 


fifteen years, and they are very little different from the newest 
machines today. 


“We have found it best in buying textile machinery to consider 
not only total cost now, but the probable hours of profitable 
operation of our machines during a year. We found by actual 
experience that Butterworth Machines are seldom stopped be- 
cause something has gone wrong with the machine itself. 
“The extra hours of operation which we get from Butterworth 
Machines soon more than pay the little extra they sometimes 
cost over ordinary machines.” 


The Butterworth Organization is always at the service of any 
textile plant which has a problem in finishing. 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: Providence Office: Greenville, S. C., Plant: 
. J. Westaway Company Turks Head Building Markley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dees not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eelipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


‘utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Sulphur Dyes on Mercerized Thread 


ULPHUR dyes play an important 

part in the coloring of all classes 
of cotton material from raw stock 
to finished cloth, but no class of 
manufactured cotton has received 
more attention from dyers than 
yarns. Among the most important 
classes of cotton yarns dyed with 
sulphur colors are sewing and em- 
broidery threads, for most purposes 
of which the sulphur dyes prove to 
be eminently satisfactory. 

Cotton yarn dyeing offers no diffi- 
culties, but to secure the best re- 
sults, it is necessary that the yarn 
be well boiled out before dyeing to 
ensure that the color goes on evenly, 
and that the penetration of the 
threads is complete. As a general 
rule, cotton yarns are given a pre- 
liminary soda boil which removes 
natural fats and waxes and what- 
ever dirt the yarn may have accum- 
ulated during the manufacturing 
processes. Following the soda boil, 
the cotton is given a thorough wash 
with water to remove the soda, but 
since the sulphur dyebath is alka- 
line, this washing is frequently 
omitted. If very light and clear 


shades are to be dyed, the yarns ° 


may be bleached, but this is not 
generally resorted to except in 
special instances, the reason being 
that the sulphur dyes do not yield 
very bright shades. 

The actual dyeing of cotton yarns 
is carried out in the usual form of 
open dye kettles, or in the more 
modern. types of mechanically oper- 
ated dye kettles, in which the cotton 
is kept in constant motion in a fixed 
volume of dye-bath. Since all sul- 
phur dyes must be applied from a 
bath containing sodium sulfide, it is 
necessary that the kettle be con- 
structed of wood or iron and with- 
out submerged pipes or fittings 
made of brass or copper. These 
facts are well known to all users of 
sulphur dyes. 


In dyeing with the sulphur dyes, 
it is always advantageous to employ 
as short a dye-bath as possible, say 
240 gallons for each 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn. This proportion allows 
ample space in the bath for the 
yarn to be moved about freely, and 
permits good circulation of the bath 
through and around the skeins. 

tor dyeing most light shades, in- 
cluding grays, the requisite amount 
of dyestuffs for the desired shade 
is dissolved in water containing 1% 
times the amount of sodium sulfide 
concentrated as of dyestuff and 
when solution is effected, it is added 
to the dye-bath. (An exception to 
the foregoing is in the case of sul- 
fur grees, which are dissolved with 
an equal amount of sodium sulfide 
concentrated). The dye-bath is then 
charged with 2% per cent soda ash. 
and 2 per cent Turkey Red oil, cal- 
culated on the weight of the yarn 
to be dyed. The bath is heated to 
120° F., the yarn entered ,given two 
or three turns, and the temperature 
raised to 180° F., and dyeing con- 
tinued at this temperature for about 
% of an hour with slow but steady 
turning. Toward the conclusion of 
this time, samples are taken for 
matching, and when the match is 
struck, the yarn is lifted, allowed to 


drain, and washed. Sometimes more 
than % of an hour is required for 
certain matches, which is taken care 
of by keeping the yarn completely 
immersed in the cooling bath. 

For dark shades, usually from % 
to an equal amount of sodium sul- 
fide is required in dissolving the 
dyestuff. The quantity may vary, 
according to the practice of each 
individual dyer, but the above is a 
fair general average. When the dye 
is dissolved, it is added to the dye- 
bath, logether with 5 per cent soda 
osh and 2 per cent Turkey Red oil, 
both calculated on the weight of the 
cotton. Heat to 120° F., and enter 
the yarn giving two or three turns 
(o assure saturation, and heat the 
hath to about 195° F. in 20 minutes, 
adding 15 to 30 per cent common 
salt. Dye for % of an hour at a 
lemperature as close to 195° F. as 
possible; then wash and dry. It is 
to be noted that no common salt is 
used in the dye-bath for light or 
medium shades; it is only employed 
for the heavier shades. 


Most sulfur dyes are benefited 
after dyeing and washing by being 
allowed to hang on poles in a place 
where there is free access of air; 
this is to effect a sort of oxidation 
that assure increased, fastness of the 
dyed shade to both washing and 
rubbing. Of course, if the dyeings 
are from very strong dye-baths, and 
have not been well washed, there 
is always a possibility of crocking, 
which can only be guarded against 
by thorough washing. 


Of the two classes of cotton yarns 
commonly dyed, plain and mercer- 
ized, it.is well known that the latter 
lakes up more dye from the bath 
than the former, so that if it is de- 
sired to work most economically, it 
is necessary to employ the standing 
bath, and make due allowance for 
the difference in exhaustion. For 
light and medium shades, standing 
baths are not as important as baths 
used for full, heavy shades of 
blacks, browns, blues, greens, etc. 


In dyeing sewing or other hard 
twisted threads, it is desirable to 
effect as through penetration as 
possible, which is in a great meas- 
ure accomplished by the aid of the 
Turkey Red oil used. This sub- 
stance materially aids in causing the 
dye solution to penetrate to the 
center of the thread. In this con- 
nection, however, the time element 
must not be overlooked, since the 
longer the immersion in the bath 
the greater is the opportunity for 
the penetration to be accomplished. 
Another point in this regard is to 
enter the yarn in a not too over- 
heated dye-bath; the indicated tem- 
perature of 120° F. is found to be 
most satisfactory. 

sewing thread, unlike many other 
kinds of thread, is frequently sub- 
jected to a sort of polishing after 
it has been dyed and dried. While 
this polishing process is not a part 
of the dyer’s duties, it may be of 
interest to mention, briefly, the in- 
gredients and process. The polishing 
mixture usually consists of a mix- 
ture of carnuba wax (Japan wax) 
saponified with sal soda in a water 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Only Two Parts 
Easier to Clean. More 
Vapor With Less Air 


Fixed Delivery, Non- 
Adjustable. Madein 
six Capacities 


The New Turbo Humidifier 


. This is the new “N Type” These capacities are fixed at the 

Turbo Humidifier. Wehavebeen factory; six different sizes. 

testing it for nearly two years in There are only two parts in 

laboratory and field. atomizer; easier to clean; more 
vapor with less air; less attention 


It supercedes our old R-12 type. required. 
No more R-12’s will be installed We have succeeded in cutting 
on new jobs. The N Type atom- down the air used very greatly. 
izer assembly, shown above, will This means much to users of 
interchange with the old R-12 atomizer systems who want to HI) 
atomizer assembly. build up humidifier capacity with- | 


out adding to compressor invest- 
ment or operating cost. 
This is the first public an- 
nouncement of this N type head. 
Without advertising, more than 
10,000 have been sold and are in 
operation with most satisfactory 


That and the Turbo principle 
are the only ways in which the N 
resembles the R. The R type was 
adjustable, which was all right 
when adjusted properly. Some- 
times it wasn’t. The N Type is 


7 non-adjustable but made in results to every user without 
| different water delivery capacities. exception. 


Parks~Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors he | 
lndustria/ Piping and Air Condition tng iit | 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Why Cotton Mills Have Been Moving 


HERE is probably no other phase 

of Southern life more generally 
misrepresented, and therefore more 
generally misunderstood, than the 
living conditions in southern cotton 
mills. From conversations with 
southern people I have met socially 
lam led to believe the Southerners 
have almost as much positive misin- 
formation about the employees in 
their largest industry—barrjing agri- 
cullture—as have the people of the 
North, Hast and West. I do not 
know how to account for this unless 
if is because the mills themselves 
have little to say and Southern 
papers ignore the subject, while 
magazines published in the Norib 
and Kast have persistently publish- 
ed much that is misleading or posi- 
lively false. A good illustration of 
this occurred about ten vears ago, 
when a well-known magazine sen! 
a Miss DeGraffenreid to make a sur- 
vey of conditions in Southern miils. 
Her article described, and her 
picture illustrated, the worst condi- 
lions and the worst class of people 
io be found in Southern mills. and 
len vears ago conditions were not so 
good as they are today. The Manu- 
faciurers’ Record in an editorial 
criticized Miss DeGraffenreid and the 
magazine severely. on the ground 
that her article had deseribed, as 
representative of the South, the 
wors! sore spots fo he found ihere. 
If she wanted to publish these, the 
Record said, in justice she should 
have shown the best side also. Miss 
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By Richard Woods Edmunds 


Richard Woods Edmunds, writing in the Boston News Bureau, of 
Boston, Mass., recently presented a series of articles dealing with the 
movement of cotton mills from New England to the South. He cov- 
ered the subject so thoroughly and with such keen insight into real 
conditions in the South, that we secured special permission from the 
Boston News Bureau to reprint his articles. 

Because Mr. Edmunds handled this subject in such an interesting 
and authoritative manner, we believe that his articles will be read 
with interest and appreciation by all Southern mill men,—Editor. 


DeGraffenreid was deeply offended 
by that criticism, and later, in an 
interview with the editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, said she 
thought she had been unjustly criti- 
cized The editor repeated this state- 
ment that if she wanted to publish 
the worst she should published the 
best along with it, in order to give a 
fair cross-section. Miss DeGraffen- 
reid replied that she had taken pains 
to describe and illustrate the best 
also, but the editor of the magazine 
refused to publish her article unless 
she would first cut out all of the 
good side, as his readers only 
wanted the worst 


And so the Southern people them- 
selves, along wilh the rest of the 
country, have been misled as to the 
eondition of their own mills. They 
have been the more easily mis'ed 
because most of the mills are in the 
country or the small towns where a 
few people see them or know what 
is on. 


I believe [ am well within the 
facts when I[ say the people in many 
of the larger mills have an environ- 
ment that is better in all importan! 
particulars except, possibly, the 
home life, than the environment cl 
people of moderate or even targe 
means m the small towns, while 
these m the villages of small mil-s 
nave at least as good environment as 
people of moderate means in small 
towns, again excepting that of nome 
life. I do not think there is any 
question at all but that peop'e in al! 
Southern mills, large smai., 
have much better environments 
than they could provide for them- 
selves, either on the farms or at any 
other work open to them that they 
might be capable of doing. This is a 
consideration to be borne constantly 
in mind in estimating the value of 
life in Southern villages. 


If | am to give any idea of the en- 
vironment, the educational and rec- 
reational facilities of Southern mill 
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South 


vilages—and an immense majority 
of all Southern mill help lives in 
villages owned by the mills—p9ssi- 
bly the best way is to select a few 
typical milis, and I will start with 
the worst. 

Some Heartless Mill Owners. 

In Greenville, 8S. C. a nurse em- 
pioyed by one of the mills there told 
me that a few years ago she had becn 
employed as a visiting nurse in one 
of the counties of North Georgia. 
She said there was a small mill in 
that county rur by the meansit man 
she ever saw. When he was finally 
forced to acknowledge that there 
was a difference between the size, 
zenera! health and appearance of 
children outside the mill those 
whose parents worked in the miil, 
and had acknowledged that this 
emaciated condition of many of the 
mill children was probably due to 
insufficient or improper food, and 
that the people needed help and in- 
struction in these things, he remark- 
ed indifferently, “That's their look- 
out.” 

He was the only one of his kind I 
could learn of, and certainly I did 
not come across any meh who were 
hold enough to express such views 
to a writer looking for material for 
publication, but I did see one mili 
where I felt that at least a degree 
of. such indifference must exist. It 
was a small mill on the outskirts of 
a moderate-sized city. The general 
manager told me that when he had 

(Continued on Page 31) 


Pawtucket, R. L. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bui.ders of 


New Pattern Spinning Frames 
With Band or Tape Drive 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of 
our New Pattern Spinning Frame, with Improved 
Builder and Pick Motion. 
Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all gauges, with 
either Lever Weighted or Self Weighted Top 


Rolls. 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


lllustrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Our machines are of 
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About Houghton’s Warp Conditioner 


A truthful sort of a talk 


by Chas. lt. Carpenter, 


ERSONALLY I never used an 

ounce of warp conditioner and 

therefore when | say to you 

that HOUGHTON’S WARP 

CONDITIONER is the best on 

Earth, (and I don’t think 
there is any warp conditioner in 
Heaven), it is not based upon personal 
experience, but rather upon evidence 
which I have insisted should be pre- 
sented to me, before I would hazard 
my reputation by making such a state- 
ment in print. 


Of course, you know and I know that 
the Houghton Research Staff origi- 
nates all Houghton Products, but 
although many members of that Staff 
are practical mill men, the Houghton 
Research Staff does not decide as to 
the quality of its inventions. That is 
decided by the great: Jury of Public 
Opinion. 

When I write the praises of HOUGH- 
TON’S WARP CONDITIONER I do 
so because of the universal preference, 


Near Fditor. 


which seems to be given to it over all 
others, by all who have given it a fair 
test. 


HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER is something more than a 
mere softener. It carries the size and 
added weight through to the finished 
fabric, 2n1 it adds such strength to the 
warp that the breakage at the beam is 
reduced to insignificance. 


In considering any product of this 
sort, it is well to consider: 


1. The experience of the manufac- 
turer. 


2. The financial responsibility of the 
manufacturer. 


EK. F. Houghton & Co. have been 
manufacturing textile oils since 1865 
and. their financial responsibility may 
be obtained through any mercantile 
agency. 


Send for a Houghton Man to talk it 
over. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO. N. C 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Watnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3554 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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| Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Why Object to Warp Stop Motions. 


mills operated 
motions? 


are 
without warp 
understand that some mill men ob- 
wet to their and it would be 
instructive as well as interesting to 
tind out the reason why- Can some- 
body give us reliable information on 
this important point. 


slop 


use, 


Weight Variations, 


How about weighing goods in wet 
and dry weather, and at the same 


lime have accurate shipping 
weight? We are experiencing a 
yreat deal of variation im our 


weights. For examipe, goods thal 
we weighed when it was very wet 
are now weighing too light, and 
goods that we have weighed during 
this exceedingly spell, will 
io heavy, when the weather changes. 
What is the remedv? Can anybody 
explain? Shipper. 


Answer to Night Carder. 


Editor: 


In answer to the inquiry made by 
“Night Carder” in the Textile Bulle- 
tin as to soft roving, I would like to 
give him a couple of suggestions. I 
have experienced the same trouble 
in the past and as far as my knowl- 
edge is concerned there its either of 
two things that he should look into 
and I feel sure that if he will get 
those right he will overcome his 
trouble. 

First thing you do, doff a frame 
and start it back up let it run build- 
ing the roving to the top of the bob- 
bin and just as soon as it makes its 
change at the top stop the frame. 
Kxamine the Jaying of the roving 
on the bobbin and if you can see the 
bobbin between the layers then put 
on.a Smaller lay gear until the flyer 
lavs it so close that you cannot see 
the bobbin between the layers of 
roving, but being sure to not let the 
layers ride each other, then put in 
more twist if you can stand it, and 
if you will attend to both of those 
points correctly I am almost sure 
that your soft bobbins will be elimi- 
nated. I have run a card room more 
than any other room but I believe in 
just as much twist in the roving as 
the rollers of the next process wil! 
‘(iraft out. 

| have heard some good men who 
know lots more about a card room 
than I do say to put in just enough 
iwist to keep it from breaking back 
in the creels in the next process. If 
you are very careful about that the 
roving will stretch in the creel and 
not break back, and when it 


stretches in the creel on the spin- 
ning frame it will break down in 
front when the traverse is down 


until the frame gets over half full. 
What is the gain in saving a few 
dollars a week in the card room by 
stacking roving in the bins and stop- 
ping off on the spinning room on 
Saturday morning, and losing ‘wice 
that much on account of the roving 
running so bad in the spinning, 
finished production is what counts 
make it so the next departments can 
handle it with the lowest possible 
cost, then you are running your 
room. I hope this will be some help 
to “Night Carder” in overcoming his 
troubles. W. R. B. 


Answer to Shasta. 


Editor: 


Your question is one which covers 
a great deal of territory. First, you 
must ask yourself quife a few ques- 
tions, and when you have answered 
your-own questions, the other fellow 
can give you an idea of what set- 
tings which may be best for you to 
start with. But the setting of a card 
is like a great many. other things in 
«1 eotton mill. It is regulated by 
seasoned experience. Experience 
teaches the carder the best card set- 
tings for his special class of work 
coupled with other local conditions. 

I will give you a list of things 
which largely governs the settings 
of cards everywhere: 

Dry or damp climate; short or 
long cotton; dry or damp cotton; 
slow or fast carding; heavy or light 
carding: old or new cards; fine or 
coarse wire; coarse or fine work; 
new or old clothing; clean or dirty 
cotton: waste or raw cotton: oiled 
stock or without oil; clothing tight 
Does your mill want good 
or poor carding? Card wire sharp 
or dull; wooden stationary top flats 
or revolving top flats; solid floors or 
shaky buildings. 

I have mentioned over thirty dif- 
ferent local conditions. Now what 
are your local conditions? Everyone 
of the different local conditions 
enumerated will affect the setting of 


or loose. 


a card more or less... You can see 
lor yourself from the above list 
which is published for the first 


lime) that it does make a difference. 
For example where the floors are 
shaky and the cards are old, it 
would not be possible to set as close- 
iv as where the cards are new and 
the floors solid. 

However on common cotton under 
uverage conditions it is always safe 
lo Start the cards to the settings 
about as given below and then to 
find the better settings for each 
point according to the results se- 
eured. There are really nearly 

Continued on Page 28) 
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Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


We 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, tron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samoule gear. 
Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 


Rawhide or 


1070 


Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


It is to be expected that a 
Scrubbing Powder containing 
materials of only the finest 
cleansing, scouring and ab- 
sorbing qualities will elean 
QUICKER and BETTER. 
Yet we do not claim simply 
greater efficiency, for our 
direct to the Mill service 
makes possible an unusually 
low price. 


Write us for a Sample and 
Prices 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Established 1915 
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Shafting Service 


Why should you bother with shaft couplings 
that are almost good when you can so easily and 
cheaply get Sellers Double Cone Vise Couplings’ 


Always Good 


William Sellers & Company, Incorporated 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S. C. 
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Harris and Price Guests of 
Charlotte Cotton 
Exchange 


ICHARD T. HARRIS, president of 
the New York Cotton Exchange 
Theodore H. Price, editor of 
and Finance, one of thi 
editors and 


and 
Commerce 
Lest known 
in the country. honol 
Tuesday night at a dinner tendered 
them bv the Charlotte Cotton Ex- 
change -af the Charlotte Country 
Club. The dinner was presided 
over by J. H. Cutter, president of the 
Charlotte Exchange. 

Both Mr. Harris and Mr. Price 
interestinelvy on several 
the cotton situation. Mr. 
Harris devoted the major part of his 
iidress to an explanation and 4 
sirong defense of the “futures” con- 
tract, admitting the difficulties 
fixing the terms of contracts, Dut 
strongly supporting if as a necessity 
in cotton trade. 

Mr. Price sharply criticized the 
growing tendency of the government 
lo become more and paternul 
in its attitude toward business and 
nitacked both seriously and humor- 
ously the situation created by the 
frequent issuance of the Govern- 
ment cotton reports. 

In defending and explaining the 
futures contract, Mr. Harris point- 
ed out the constantiv changing con- 
ditions which eannot he ruled bs 
man and which therefore make a 
contract very difficult to work oul, 
The present contract of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. he stated, 
was the result of sincere -and 
earnest endeavors on his own par 


economists 


spoke 


phases of 
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and that of the Exchange to make 
ii as near perfect as possible. 

Mr. Harris stated that he knew 
from an experience of 30 years m 
handling spot cotton that there are 
many inconsistencies that cannot be 
eliminated and the “premiums” are 
inevitable. “I venture to say” he 
added “that spinners can buy cotton 
now for delivery next month cheap- 
er than they can for delivery nex! 
week.” citing circumstances which 
lend to make this true 

“We have done all we can to pul 
our contract in alignment with spo! 
business” he said. He told of a com- 


miffee which was formed to solve 
this problem, saying thai Julius 
Cone and J. E. Latham, both 01 


(greensboro, members of the 
‘ommitlee. 

This committee he stated, had bul 
one purpose that being to delermine 
what changes could be made in the 
contract for the advantage or the 
man. 

Mr. Harris emphasized the. fact 
that the New York Cotton Exchange 
is neither a Southern nor a locai 
agency, but must be guided by what 
is universally for the best. In dis- 
cussing the “Southern delivery sys- 
‘em.” Mr. Harris declared that he 
was heartiy in favor of if, but that 
the eommittee became convinced 
that the New York contract could 
not be based on it because of 
lain eonditions. 

“I have reached the conclusion, 
Mr. Harris asserted, “that the New 
York contract, if approached with 
reasonableness and if all of the cir- 
cumstances are fairly considered, 
after all it has stood the test fairly 
well and is the best that can be 


were 


“spol. 


cer- 


made.” He poimted out the impor- 
‘lant feature that had recently been 
added, that of allowing trading lwo 
start on the tenth of the month. He 


also declared that he belived the 
so-called ‘manipulations’ had been 
reduced to a minimum. 
Theodore Price Speaks. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Harris 
iemarks, Theodore H. Price, atter 


paying tribute to Mr. Harris for his 
sincere work on behalf of the South, 
launched into a severe criticism 0! 
the Government bureau aetivities in 
the cotton trade. He cited a series 
of announcements made by Govern- 
ment agencies on consecutive days, 
each of which had an effect upon 
the market and which he declared 
constituted a “reprehensible patern- 
alistic effect that needed a protest 
from the people.” 

Mr. Price charged thal the 
‘ude of the Government! 


atti- 
Was Rrow- 


ing more and more paternal each 
dav.” We should take note of the 
conditions coming on” he said, “and 


I hope I can arouse you to an appre- 
ciation of the situation.” He cited 
for example the Government crop 
reports. He said that an obvious 
remedy for the situation created by 
the frequency of the cofton reports 
would be to pmsue two cotton reports 
daiiv and one on Sunday and then 
the job would be complete. 


October Cotton Exports 
Large 


Washington.—Exports of raw col- 
ton during October were larger than 
in any month for more than te 
vears. 


+ 


N admirable response to the varied and in- 
tensive phases of present-day demand,and 
forging on toward broader fields of trade usage. 


Both the weaver and the knitter now secure 
Industrial” Yarn in those forms best suited to 
their immediate needs— some of which are 
illustrated. 


From our own throwing plant deliveries in 
either dyed or natural state are received in 
shape for instant weaving or knitting. 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE, COMPANY Src 


148 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The census bureau's monthly re- 
port today showed 1,421,482 bales 
were sent abroad during the last 
month or almost double the quanti- 
iy exported in September this year 
and half million bales more than in 
October last vear. 

Not since February 1915, when 
{501,701 bales were sent abroad has 
so large a quantity of cotton been 
exported, Reports both in October 
and November, 1913 exceeded a mil- 
lion and a half bales. Exports for 
the first three months of the cotton 
vear have totaled 2,489.31 bales com- 
pared with 1,961,638 bales in the 
same period last vear. Germany, in 
the three month period has taken 
709.888 bales or more cotton than 
any other country. This compares 
with 407,482 for the same period lasi 
year The United Kingdom took 
659,808 bales, compared with 627,298 
and exports to Japan were 286,476 
bales compared with 181,596. 

The United Kingdom took the 
largest quantity in October, a total 
of 430,967 bales. Germany was sec- 
ond largest importer with 350,888 
hales, while Japan took 184,762 bales. 


Dividend By Pacific Mills. 

Boston, Mass.—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared payable December 1, 1925, 
at the New England Trust Company, 
transfer agents, 135 Devonshire 
street. Boston. to stockholders of 
record November 18, 1925, on Pacific 
Mills stock. according to the official 
Edwin Farnham 
here this after- 
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Quality Is Paramount 


Ws many of the raw materials going into the chemical-consuming 
industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. In such 
cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of the buyer 
an importance out of all proportion to other vital considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
little may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when the 
quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the manufac- 
turer should be the prime considerations, price frequently becomes the 
principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names and records of 
service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard 
of manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
ings with the consumer. We believe that discriminating buyers are rec- 
ognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be con- 
sidered in selecting a source of supply. 


Tc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~ Liguiia Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 


Agua Ammonia 


eal Direct with the Manufacturer J 
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A New, Exceptionally Bright and 
Generally Useful Salfur Yellow 


NDER the designation, Na- 

tional Sulfur Yellow 2G, we 
are bringing to the attention of 
dyers a new type of Sulfur Yel- 
low, distinguished for its excel- 
lent solubility, level dyeng, and 
for its particularly bright and 
greenish shade, properties that 
make it useful for all classes of 
material for which sulfur colors 
are employed. 


Samples and full technical infor- 
mation may be obtained from 
any of our branches. . 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Lhe Improved Nasmith Comber 


HE firm of Messrs. John Hether- 
ington were the pioneers in the 
manufacture of combing machines, 
and as far back as 1850 commenced 
to make the original Heilmanu. 
Nafurally, during the intervening 
period they have accumulated much 
valuable knowledge in relalion to 
combing machinery construction, 
and added to the obligations of the 
industry when they introduced the 
Nasmith—marked advance on tne 
eld Heilmann—some 20 years ago. 
At the present time the firm is very 
busy making their latest 1925-Modei 
Nasmith comber of 6 and 12 heads. 
Many important firms in Great Bril- 
ian, U. S- A., Canada, France, Ger- 
many, and other countries have 
adopted it and testify to the follow- 
ing advantages:—these are greater 
cleaning power; greater productive 
power: less waste in the process; 
and better control over it; less 
movement of the operative parts; 
smoother running and greater ac- 


that have escaped the cylinder need- 
les. No increase of waste, however, 
results, because the nipper over- 
lakes the top comb, and they are in 
normal relation to each other when 
they arrive at the nearest point to 
the detaching roller. 


(b) Hanging on a different centre 
fo the nipper, the top comb path 
slightly intersects that of the nip-- 
per, and drops deeper into the nip- 
per tuft at its entry. No increase 
in waste results as the comb is in 
normal relation to the detaching 
roller when at its nearest point to 
the roller. 


(c) The comb is at a keener an- 
gle at the moment of entry into the 
tuft, and ensures the instantaneous 
entry of the tuft into the comb as 
pe soon as the detaching roller pulls 
the tuft taut. No increase of waste 
results, as the keenness of the angle 
diminishes as the nippers and top 
combs swing forward. 


The Nasmith Comber. 


cessibility for adjustment and con- 
trol. 


The fo'lowing are the salient fea- 
tures of the machine—(1) 6 in. cylin- 
der with 20 rows of needles instead 
of 5 in. cylinder with 17 rows; (2) 
nippers which are always in theo- 
retically correct relation to the 
needles of the cylinder during 
combing, no matter how the nipper 
is set in relation to the detaching 
rollers; (3) top comb: more effective 
than ever before, because it enters 
the lap further -in front of nipper 
at a keener ang'e and penetrates 
deeper than heretofore. 


The above points ensure greater 
cleaning power. 

With regard to production, it is 
claimed that 15 per cent. to 18 per 
cent. more production can be ob- 
tained with the same weight of lap 
and same speed, and two per cent. 
of waste can be gained. 


There are three ways of regu- 
lating the waste: (1) By alteration 
of distance between the detaching 
ro'ler and nipper; (2) by regulation 
of feed mechanism; (3) by fregula- 
tion of the time when top comb 
enters the lap. The top comb is 
independent of the nipper and 
swings on its own fixed centre. It 
rocks in time with the nipper but 
a shorter distance. The following 
advantages result from this:—(a) 
The top comb travels a shorter dis- 
tance than the nipper and enters 
further forward in the nipper tuft, 
which has already been combed by 
cylinder needles, thus catching some 
impurities lying close to the nipper 


(d) The mean movement of the 
comb is only a quarter that of the 
ordinary Nasmith. 

Patent Variab'e Weighting of the 
Leather-covered Detlaching rollers: 
There are now no dead weights on 
the leather rollers, the pressure on 
them varying from minimum to 
maximum and back again each 
stroke. When the rollers commence 
to back off and whilst reversing, the 
weight on the rollers is almost nil, 
and only begins to increase when the 
rollers are again running forward 
and detaching has commenced, and 
the maximum pressure on the roll- 
ers is reached at the end of the de- 
taching operation. The following 
are the chief advantages claimed for 
this:—(1) The life of leather cover- 
ing at least trebled; (2) heavier laps 
can be worked; (3) the strain on the 
roller driving mechanism when 
starting and reversing is reduced 
almost to vanishing point. 


The Patented Positive Grip Nip- 
per Feed does away with the ordi- 
nary feed roller mechanism and 
gives the following important ad- 
vantages :— 


(1) It will grip and feed any 
weight of lap and short staple just 
as well as long; (2) it may approach 
nearer to the nip of the detaching 
roller for short cotton at the end of 
detaching than is possible with the 
feed roller, and consequently, there 
is no long fibre left ‘doating’ to be 
carrier away as waste; (3) it effects 
a saving in waste without any sacri- 
fice of cleanliness. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
The spring tube is fully protected 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


equipment or large mills temporarily congested in the 

warping department, should be interested to know that 
they can purchase dyed yarn from us wound on section beams, 
any number of ends desired, all ready for the slasher. Or, if 
customers prefer, we will dye and warp yarn which they 
furnish. 


S savin mills without any, or with limited, warping 


We spin in our own mill, and carry in stock in large quanti- 


y patent ties, carded-cotton yarns, single and ply, in counts up to 30's. 
Use + On other counts and qualities we act as yarn merchants if the 
FRANKLIN PROCESS customer wishes. 


Colored Yarns 
The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces Breakage 


OFFICES 


Main office and plant 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch plant at Philadelphia 


Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at Greenville, S. C. 


New York Office 
66 Leonard Street 


Our own yarn is carried in stock on Franklin tubes all ready 
for the dyeing machine. This fact, combined with excep- 
“ional facilities all along the line, enables us to maintain a high 
average both as to deliveries and as to general service. 


We can, of course, as usual, deliver yarn in the Franklin 
Package form, on paper tubes, cones or jackspools, as well as 
on section beams. 


Address your inquiries to our nearest plant. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils. 
also yarn spinners and manufa@urers of glazed yarns. 


yed Cotton Yarn Ready 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Ferm 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Member of Associated 


Business Papers, Inc 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 39-41 5. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1925 


Davip CLARK 
D. H. Hirt, Jr. 
Junius M. SMiTH 


Assvciate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union 
Single Copies 


Cyuntributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manulacture and distribution, are 


requested 


Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 


[tems pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising rates furnished upon application. 
Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders payable 
to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C 


In New Quarters 


KE have completed the removal 
W of the offices of the Clark Pub- 
lishing Company from 41 South 
Church street, where they have been 
located since 1918, to 1s West Fourth 
street. Our new just 
around the corner of Fourth street 
from our former quarters. 

The Clark Publishing 
and the Washburn Printing Com- 
pany, both of which are owned by 
David Clark, bow OCCUPY the second 


location is 


Company 


floor of the butiding al is West 
Fourth street. this building having 
been remodeled and especially ar- 


ranged for our publication work and 
for the job printing business of the 
Washburn Printing Company. 

The constant growth of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin and the steady 
increase mm being handled 
by the Washburn Printing Company 
necessitated larger and 
factory quarters whith are suitably 
provided in our new location. 


business 


more satis- 


amount of 
heen added to 


A considerable 
equipment! 


hew 


has the 


job printing plant, making it one of 


the most modern and best equipped 
in the South. 

We have secured a long term 
lease on our building and expect to 
make it our permanent home. 


Curtailment 


HE Government report on cotton 
consumption, issued on Novem- 
her 14th, confirmed our recent state- 
ment that the amount of actual 
curtailment had been greatly over- 
estimated 
The consumption of cotton by 
Southern cotton mills certainly did 
not look like there had half 
lime operation. 
The truth is that there has been 
a material improvement in business 
and a great deal of the talk about 


heen 


the effect of the curtailment has 
been the propaganda of buyers who 
wanted to cover up the real situa- 
tion and keep prices down. 

This has been particularly true in 
fhe coarse yarn division where the 


mill managers are easy to fool and 
where they think they are commit- 
ting a sin if they ask for higher 


prices. 


In the coarse yarn division much 


varn made from tinges and low 
erndes has been bought and the 


trick of naming the prices paid for 
such yarns without stating their 
quality is being freely used to se- 
cure lower prices on white yarns. 
The stock of yarns that have been 
carried by spinning mills for five 
vears has now been wiped out and 
it would require only a liltle back- 
bone to advance prices to a profit- 


able basis. 


The Controlling Question 

Hk question of the approximate 
size of the 1925 crop is settled 
will not have much further 
influenee upon cotton fluctuations. 

The great question now is the 
number of acres that will be planted 
in 1926, and in spite of all efforts to 
other bull or bear 
arguments, the 1926 acreage will be 
the controlling factor. 

The man who ean forecast aceu- 
rately the 1926 acreage and act ac- 
cordingly is going to be the man 
that has the right cotton position. 

It is easy to say that there will be 
no reduc'ion or that there will be 
some reduction, but the man who is 
wise will seriously and carefully 
study the situation. 

One of the earliest indications is 
the sale of mules, and we happen to 
know that a certain cotton manu- 
fac'urer is, at a considerable ex- 
pense, collecting information upon 
the subject. 

Very soon the amount of fertilizer 


and 


tise 


factors as 


sales will tell part of the story and 
there are sources from which the 
indicated and probable sale of fer- 
tilizers can now be learned. 

One cotton manufacturer asserted 
this week that an increased acreage 
would be planted and that cotton 
would by May be below 15 cents. 

Another cotton manufacturer, a 
man who is usually conservative, 
stated that all the bear dope was out 
and that it would not surprise him 
fo see cotton go to 30 cents. 


We do not believe that there is 
anything upon which to base an 
opinion and until more is learned 


about the 1926 acreage we advise a 
conservative position. 


Textile Research 
ARK TWAIN once remarked of 
the weather that a great deal 

was said of it but very little was 
ever done about it. The same thing 
seems to apply to textile research 
work in this country. The question 
bobs up now and then, is discussed 
at length and then relegated to the 
background by the more immediate 
problems of actual plant operation. 
It seems to be a sort of fugitive 
problem that no one ever has quite 
the time to overtake. Beyond a very 
general agreement that research is 
not only desirable but actually nec- 
essary, the question rests. 

Various agencies have from time 
fo time brought up this subject be- 
fore the textile manufacturers. They 
have succeeded in raising a wealth 
of moral support for the idea, but 
in getting nowhere as far as a con- 
crete program of research is con- 
cerned. The average manufacturer 
is apparently content to give three 
rousing cheers for research and let 


if go at that. 
Having watched hopefully the 
various interests in the textile in- 


dustry who from time to time have 
sought to get the industry down to 
brass tacks on the research ques- 
tion, we note with interest the latest 
campaign advocating the establish- 
ment of a Textile Research Insti- 
lute. It comes outside the industry 
proper and we hope that the voice 


of the outsider will find a more 
attentive ear. 
The American Chemical Society 


has started a movement for a textile 
research bureau and in doing so 
rather sharply raps the indifference 
of American manufacturers. The 
society's journal cites the valuable 
work being done in research by the 
British textile interests and declares 
that petty jealousies are hindering 
such work in America. 


Among other things, the American 
Chemical Society says in its plea for 
lextile research: 


It may be necessary to await a new 
generation before a change of attitude may 
be expected. Some mills are in the hands 
of those who have inherited them and their 
owners are satisfied with the present re- 
turn. 

They are not looking far into tomorrow 
or they would support any well considered 
plan for a textile research institute in the 
United States. 

Some mills are in the hands of those 
who by superior intellect and hard work 
have progressed from spindle boys to 
owners. They have not had the time or 
to become acquainted with 


opportunity 
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science or to examine its record in other 
industries. 

Chemists know what the science has 
done for the textile industry. Of the re- 
search associations formed in Great Britain 
by industries with the help of the govern- 
ment, none has been so successful as the 
Cotton Research Institute. 

It is supported by the spinners and 
weavers of Great Britain. It has devoted 
attention not alone to spinning, weaving, 
finishing, dyeing, and other textile prob- 
lems, but is interested in a problem which, 
in turn, concerns America—the growth of 
a.supply of fibers for British spindles and 
looms within the British Empire. 

There have been a few opportunities to 
establish a textile research institute in 
America, but they have passed, either be- 
cause of jealousies within the ranks of 
textile manufacturers or a lack of appre- 
ciation. 

We hope that the emphasis Great Britain 
places upon the utilization of science in the 
textile industry will finally bring home to 
our industry the necessity of knowing as 
much about the business as any competitor. 


Publication of the Edmonds 
Articles 


HROUGH the courtesy of the 
Boston News Bureau and with 
the permission of the author, Rich- 
ard Woods Edmonds,.of South Nor- 
walk, Conn. we are printing the 
series of articles, “Why Cotton Mills 
Are Moving South,” which appeared 
in the Boston News Bureau, Barron’s 
Weekly and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

We recently commented editorial- 
ly upon these articles and think so 
highly of them that we are arrang- 
ing to put them in pamphlet form. 

Richard Woods Edmonds is a 
nephew of Richard H. Edmonds, of 
the Manufacturers Record, and evi- 
dently acquired some of his uncle's 
ability to think straight and write 
clearly. 


J. L. Phillips Resigns 


L. PHILLIPS, who has been sub- 

scription solicitor for the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin for about ten 
years, has resigned to accept a simi- 
lar position with the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter of Boston. 

During his term with us Mr. Phil- 
lips has been loyal to our interests 
and a hard worker, and we regret 
to lose him from our staff. He ren- 
dered a full measure of service and 
his methods of solicitation were 
always so clean that there was 
rarely a complaint or a misunder- 
standing on the part of our sub- 
scribers. 

W. H. Still, who joined our staff 
about six months ago, will succeed 
Mr. Phillips as our regular traveling 
representative. 


The Pinehurst Meeting 


HE cotton manufacturers of North 

Carolina are looking forward 
with much pleasure to the coming 
meeting at the Carolina Hotel at 
Pinehurst on Friday and Saturday 
after Thanksgiving. 

Many will attend the Carolina- 
Virginia game at Chapel Hill on 
Thanksgiving day and go to Pine- 
hurst that night. 

Everybody, including the ladies, 
will take their golf sticks, as there 
will be the usual long list of prizes. 


| 
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FRANK B. KENNEY CLARENCE R. HOWE, MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS, 
President « Vice President Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


| Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


High Speed Warpers, Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, 

Silk (Rayon) Warpers, Balling Machines, Machines, 
Slasher Warpers, Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 

Ball Warpers, Expansion Combs, Section Beams, 
Automatic Lint Cleaners, Wood Rolls, 


It will pay you well to 
purchase ENTWIS- 
TLE $WARPERS. 
7 You can’t lose when 
you buy the Best 
there is, at no greater 


cost. 


Send for 
OUR COMPLETE 


CATALOG | 


Double B all Warper 
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Fixing Looms 
Made Easy 


Manufacturer. 


Time lost in fittiny loom. repair parts made in 
local foundries reduces production in the Weave 
Room, increases costs and handicaps the 


Loomfixer. 


Draper repair parts fit Northrop Looms and are 


the Loomfixer’s best friend. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


ae Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 


By the use of repair parts made by the Loom 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 

Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many 

mills this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to em- 

ployees from rough or slivered spools. 

“merease about 10% the yardage on your 
spools. 

Bliminate spooler kinks and knots due to 
Spoons, 

Eliminate broken ends om your warpers duc 
to spools and thus increase warper pro- 
duction 20% tu 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of your warps; 

And thus better the quality and increase the 
production in yout weave room. 


‘Replace with Lestershire Spools— 


then forget them for years 


OU are replacing ordinary wooden spools every 

few years— replacing profits with a receipted 
bill for spool shipments. Why not settle the 
spool question for a good many years — the life of 
your machines? ¢ | 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools give these un- 
paralleled results. They are the most economical 
spools you can install. On the one hand they — 
eliminate waste of yarn and frequent spool replace- 
ments; on the direct profit side they increase the 
quality and quantity of your production. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools cannot splinter, 
wear rough or break. Their enduring qualities give 
them long life; when you make them standard 
equipment you are freed from the expense of spool 
replacements. 


Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


In order to give those of our custom- 
ers who use standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of immediate de 
liveries, we endeavor to carry on 
hand for quick shipment: a stock of 
4x5, 4x5, 4x6 and 4x6 spools. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Southern Office: 
519 Johnson Builcing 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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for Cotton, 
Silk, Rayon, 
Worsted, 
Wool, 
Linen, 
Jute, 
Automatic, 
Plain, 

High Speed, 
Box Type 
Gingham 


“Suppose we said,—“Our loom is 
made from materials mined 
from the greatest mines and cut 


washers; what more do you want?” 


Well, if I were a purchaser, I would want a 
lot more, I would want to know its weight 
and its structural strength; I would want 
to know whether it was simple in design 
and shy on repairs; I would want to know 
whether it had corrected old faults of catch- 
ing bobbins, bending drop-wires, wearing 
out rocker-shafts.” 


Textrin Themes 
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LOOM 
in the greatest forests. It is ATTACHMENTS 


covered with beautiful paint. It 


has gears; it has bolts; it has | 


Filling Changers 
Feelers 

Warp - Stops 

rop~ Wires 

em P es 

Dobbies 

Positive Head Motions 
Drop Boxes 
Multipliers 

eno 


Marquisette 
Centre-Forks 


& 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ge. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 

Cylinder and Stripper and 


Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. 


This 


will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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J Milford, Mass. & Greenville, S.C. / 
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Personal News 


J. W. Shiver is now night overseer 
of spinning at. the Manville-Jenckes 
Company. High Shoals, N. ©. 


W. E. Mason, president of the 
Franklin Mills, Greer, 8S. CG. 18 In 
New York on business this week. 


B. A. Sehmidt has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Magin- 
nis Mills. New Orleans, La. 


Chas. R. Roberts has become over- 
seer of carding at the Hampton 
Mills No. 1, Hampton, Ga. 


T. W- Webster has become over- 
seer spipning at the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N 


Sam Miller has been promoted 
from general card room man to sec- 
ond hand in night carding at the 
Spindale Cotton Mills, Spindale, N. ©. 


J. P. Laurens has resigned his po- 
sition with the Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville. S. CG. and is now with the 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 


T. W. Simmons has resigned as 
second hand in spinning at the Mon- 
aghan plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Company, Greenville, 8. C. 


H. C. Campbell has been promoted 
to second hand in spinning at Mon- 
aghan plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Company, Greenville, S. 


F. D. Gowan’ has resigned as 
superintendent of the Franklin 
Mills, Greer, 8S. C., to take effect 
December 1. 


B. L. Pasour is now assistant over- 
seer spooling, warping and twisting 
at the Manville-Jenckes Company, 
High Shoals, N. C. 


R. k. Slarnes is 
the Alsace Mills, Mount Holly, 
and not N. P. Bumgarner, as Be da 
ly reported through error. 


Chas. H. Goodroe has resigned as 
superintendent of the Hampton 
Mills No. 1 and 2, Hampton, Ga., and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Acworth Mills, Aeworth, Ga. 


W. C. Bradley, president of the 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., has been appointed to the board 
of trustees of the University of 
Georgia. 


J. R. Plunkett, superintendent of 
the Ensign Mills, Forsyth, Ga., will 
also have charge of the Hampton 
Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga., which 
were recently purchased by the En- 
sign Mills. 


C. D. Stowe has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Mon- 
aghan Mills, Greenville, S. C., to be- 
come night overseer of spinning at 
the Apalache plant of the same 
company, Arlington, 8. C. 


EK. W. Heaton has resigned as 
overseer of night spinning at the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., to 
become second hand in spinning on 
the day run at the Monaghan plant 
of the Victor-Monaghan Company. 


R. P. Clark, general superinten- 
dent of the Standard-Thatcher- 
Coosa Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
is on a business trip to Philadelphia. 


Kk. W. Edwards, formerly super- 
intendent of the Patterson Mills, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has accepted 
a similar position at the new Erwin 
Mill No. 5, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


D. KR. Hinkle has 
superintendent of the Cedartown 
Cotton and Export Co., Cedartown, 


and is now loé¢ated in Lakeland, 
Fla. 


resigned as 


W. H. Brown has resigned his po- 
sition with the Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C., and accepted a 
place with the Louisville. Textile 
Corp., Louisville, Ky. 


W. L. Griffin for the past 5 years 
second hand in spinning at the 
Greenville Cotton Mills, Greenville, 
N. C,, has accepted a similar position 
with the: Wilson Cotton Mills, Wil- 
son, 


J. P. Eller, whe recently resigned 
as overseer weaving at the County 
Moore Mills, Hemp, N. C., has be- 
come night overseer weaving at the 
Hillcrest Silk Mills, High Point, N. 


Capt. P. A. Smith, superintendent 
of the cotton department of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, C., has been 
elected to membership in the So- 
ciety of American Military Engi- 
neers, 


C. L. Garner has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning, winding, spooling 
and twisting at the Patterson Mills, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the new Erwin 
Mills No. 5, Duke, N. C. 


W. R- Barnette has resigned his 
position with Hermitage Mills, Cam- 
den, S. C.. to become assistant in 
charge of night work at the 
Thomaston, Peerless and Aldora 
Mills. at Thomaston and Barnesville. 
(ail, 


J. T. Campbell has been transfer- 
red from second hand in spinning to 
overseer of the new Barber-Colman 
spooling and warping department at 
the Monaghan plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Greenville, S. 
C. 


J. M. Haneock has been transfer- 
red from Southern district manager 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, to the home office of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. 
J.. where he will be in charge of 
sales for the textile division of the 
company. He is succeeded in the 
Southern offices by L. E. Mulloney. 
Mr. Mulloney was formerly agent 
for a large New England mill, but 
more recently in charge of the engi- 
neering department of a well known 
textile machinery firm. He is a prac- 
tical textile man who is well equip- 
ped for his new duties. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Drip, | 
Splash! 
Drip 
Goodbye, Profits! | 


Wasted Oil—Spoiled Goods—Damaged Belts 


When an oil-lubricated bearing stops motion, the heat generated from the 
bearing often causes a certain amount of oil to flood and overflow, resulting in 
costly damage to good, belts and floors. But where 


Knorr 
Lubricator 


is used and a non-fluid oil or 
grease employed, stopped motion 
means instantaneous cessation of 
feed and no damaging oil drip. 
The simple, patented construction of the Knorr Lubricator insures “the mini- 
mum amount of lubricant properly applied.” 


Write for sample and helpful pamphlet on lubrication. 


Malcolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 


50 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
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Atlanta, Ga.—It is understood that 
the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills will 
erect a large addition to their mill 
here. 


Piedmont, S. C.—Fire in the ware- 
house of the Piedmont Manufactur- 
ing Company, damaged more than 
500 bales of cotton. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Southern 
Art Silk Bleach and Dye Works have 
recently installed 10 Easton and 
Burnham spoolers and two 100- 
spindle Foster cone winders. 


Spartanburg, S. C—H. Arthur 
Ligon, president of the Arcadia 
Mills, Spartanburg, has been elected 
president of the Mills Mills, of this 
city. He succeeds his father, the 
late Dr. H. A. Ligon. 


Gadsden, Ala.—The United Over- 
all Company fas broken ground for 
another factory, which will double 
its present output of 1,000 pairs of 
overalls per week. The building will 
be 50x100 feet, two stories high, and 
of brick construction. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Gasfonia 
Weaving Company, which was or- 
ganized here in the spring is pro- 
ducing narrow cotton and silk fab- 
rics for labels and similar purposes. 
The company has 30 looms. Julius 
M. Reis is president. 


Danville, Va.—It is reported that 
the Dan River Silk Mills, of 15 East 
32nd street, New York City, are 
having plans prepared by Heard and 
Chesterman, local architects, for the 
erection of a two-story building 
here. 


Winchester, Va.-—The Arthur G. 
Jones Woolen Mills have let con- 
tract for the building of a large dye- 
house, concrete and steel construc- 
tion and are also having plans made 
for a large adition to house addi- 
tional equipment, and boiler house. 


Vinton, Va.—It is understood here 
that the Roanoke Knitting Millis, of 
Roanoke, has secured a building 
here and will remodel and equip i! 
for the manufacture of knit under- 
wear. J. Ernest Jamieson, 618 Elm 
street, Roanoke, is secretary. 


Stony Point, N. C.—The Rocky 
Face Spinning Company was sold al 
the receiver's sale for $95,000, The 
purchasers were Saunders, Orr and 
Co., of Charlotte, D. M. Ausley, H. T. 
Steele and J. E. Sloop, of Statesville, 
and A. L. Watts, of Stony Point. Ii 
is not known yet whether the sale 
will be confirmed. 

The property consists of a mill 
having a few more than 6,000 spin- 
dies, 17 acres of land, 32 tenant 
houses and two dwelling houses, all 
in connection with the mill, and 125 
acres of land on the river with a 
water power. 


Shannon, Ga.—It is expected that 
the new Southern plant of the 
Brighton Mills, under construction 
will be completed and in operation 
by April. J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, are the engineers. 


Pendergast, Tenn.—The Southern 
Cotton Mills Company, which pur- 
chased the Pendergast Cotton Mills 
some weeks ago., have installed 42 
new cards, and additional speeders 
and intermediates. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Meeting the Demand 


Much is demanded from dye-house equipment. The 
destructive action of live steam, acids and alkalis 
must be successfully withstood or efficiency and 
profits disappear like mist before the sun. 


For ten, twenty; thirty and more years Klauder- 
Weldon machines have functioned efficiently and 
produced profits under the most exacting conditions. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators - Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES * PENNSYLVANIA 


The Macrodi 
WARP SPOOL 


FIBRE HEAD 


after rourteen years of the 
hurdest mill use has dem- 
oustruted that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
spending increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spvvl 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
ares weeks after receipt of 
or er. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developnmients 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
Genera] Design lanting, 
and Detail Pians 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


Thursday, November 19, 1925. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Granite Falls, N. C.—Excavation 
work on the new mull at this place is 
already under way. This plant will 
manufacture mops from the cord- 
age waste. A side-track has been 
extended to the mill site for the un- 
loading of materials and equipment. 
The mill, it is said, will be the iarg- 
est of its kind in the United States. 


Greenville, 8S. C.—A 5 per cent div- 
idend will be paid January 1 by the 
Mills Mill of this city, that action 
having been authorized al a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 
At that time H. A. Ligon, Jr., was 
elected president, succeeding his 
father, the late Dr. H. A. Ligon. Mr. 
Ligon will also be treasurer of the 
mill. At the same meeting Leroy A. 
Werts, the secretary and assistant 
treasurer, was added to the board of 
directors. 


Newberry, 8S. C.—Since the recent 
rains the situation in the industrial 
circles in Newberry is somewhat re- 
lieved, and the mills are beginning 
to work full time. 

Newberry Mills resumed full time 
operation last Monday, Molohon 
Mills resumed full time operation 
Tuesday, Nev. 4, and it is expected 
that Oakland Mill will begin a full 
week operation at an early dafe.. 
This mill has been running only 
three days per week, on account of 
the long continued drouth, which 
affected the water supply, and made 
it necessary to curtail. 

The electric power for mills in 
Newberry, including parts of the 
Newberry Mill, and a part of the 
Molohon, is furnished by the South- 
ern Power Co., of Great Falls, Ches- 
ter county. 


Luray, S. C.—A cotton mill is to 
be erected here in the near fu'ure, 
or aS soon as a site can be secured 
and power arranged for. L. E. Han- 
na, of Gilford, is the chief instigator 
of this new business. 

The Public Service Co., at first in- 
lended to run only a 1,700-volt line 
through this section, but after the 
new company decided to form, it 
was decided to run a 4,400-volt line, 
furnishing ample power for this or 
any other industry which may lo- 
cate in this section. 

The new company will be a cor- 
poration, and it is reported on good 
authority that. $25,000 worth of 
stock has already been sold. 


Morganton, W. Va.—With the ar- 
rival of four carloads of machinery 
from Gloversville, N. Y., and instal- 
lation of a part of it, operation of 
the Tryon Silk Fabrics, Inc., plant 
on the Sabraton road is expected to 
get under way wilhin a short time. 
The mechanical equipment is being 
installed rapidly and officials of the 
company here are hopeful of oper- 
ation within the next few weeks. 

The plant itself. has been finished 
for several weeks and arrival of the 
machinery was awaited, labor at the 
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mill being laid off for several days 
during its transportation from Glov- 
ersville to Morganton. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The deal for 
the exchange of plants between the 
Smith Hosiery Mills and the Moorc- 
Merritt Rubber Co., which has beea 
underway for several weeks, Wao 
closed here Saturday. The rubber 
company has gone oul of business 
und the Miller Investment Co. ex- 
changed the present Smith Hosiery 
Mills building for the fine cuncrete 
structure formerly used by lhe rub- 


ber concern. <An account of: the 
negotiations appeared in_ these 
columns. 


Of more interest than the preper- 
tv exchange is the official announce- 
ment thal the Smith Mills will en- 
ter the women’s full-fashioned field 
and that it will spend over $10,000 
immediately for full-fashion ma- 
chines. The company will continue 
‘o produce its present brands of 
women's silk hose simply adding the 
full-fashioned department when it 
moves into its new quarters. The 
Moore-Merritt Co. plans to remodel 
the old Smith plans into reta!! 
stores. It is well located in a rapidly 
growing business section. 


G. G. Slaughter to Handle Rayon 
Machinery. 


G. G. Slaughter, one of the best 
known machinery men in the South, 
has resigned as president of the 
Charlotte Leather Belting Company, 
and Southern sales manager for the 
Alexander Belting Company, in 
order fo handle a complete line of 
rayon and silk machinery. 

Mr. Slaughter is now Southern 
agent for the Max Ams Chemical 
Engineering Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn., makers of artificial silk 
machinery and accessories and com- 
plete laboratory units for producing 
ertificial silk; Charles B. Johnson, 
Patersor, N. J., manufacturers of 
slashing and sizing machinery; the 
Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., 
manufaeturers of winders, quillers, 
Raschol warpers and other silk ma- 
chinery. In addition, he will handle 
a complete line of equipment for 
dyeing, drying and tentering silk and 
artificial silk- 

Mr. Slaughter has secured offices 
in the Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
and will serve all of the Southern 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 
BDstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Check Straps, Hold-ups,__ | 
Dobby Straps, Bumpers, | 
Lugs, etc. Jack Straps | 
The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 
Baltimore———_Boston 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Cenn 


That’s just the way you'll feel when Westinghouse has finished 
servicing your motors and other electrical apparatus. No more 
worry—no more trouble—just plain ordinary satisfaction in 
knowing that the job was done right and by someone who 
knows his business. 


That’s what they call the satisfaction of certainty—certainty in 
knowing that when you call upon Westinghouse to service your 
elect.ical equipment you won't need to wonder whether the 
job will be done right—you know it will. 


We are proud of the fact that our Service Shops at Charlotte 
and Atlanta are always busy with the work of customers who 
want to feel the satisfaction of certainty. Are you one of 
them? 


Westinghouse Service 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


210 E. Sixth St. Charlotte, N. C. 426 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


Reliable Humidifying Devices 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Charlotte 
Georgia North Carolina 


Boston 
Massachusetts 


territory. In addition to the acluai 
handling of silk and rayon machin- 
ery, he has completed arrangements 
for offering to the mills a complete 
and expert service in connection 
with manufacture and processing of 
silk and rayon. He will be glad to 
furnish any mill in the South the 
service of an expert to advise them 
on any problem in handling silk or 
rayon. 


North Carolina Association 
Meeting 
Approximately 300 North Carolina 
cotton mill executives and their 
guests are expected to attend the 
convention of the North Carolina 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
at Pinehurst November 27-28. A 
group from Charlotte § including 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of 


the association, will be present. 
Kdward J. Cattell, of Philadelphia, 
humorist, author and editor, will be 
the principal speaker of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Cattell was heard by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers, 


Association in Richmond several 
vears ago, and the impression he 
made there induced the Carolina 
cotton men to secure him for the 


Pinehurst gathering. He will speak 
uf the banquet Friday night. 
McLean is Expected. 

\mong the guests of honor at the 
convention will be Governor Angus 
W. McLean, of Raleigh, W. J. Ve- 
reen, of Moultrie, Ga., president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation; J. GC. Evans, of Spartan- 
burg, 5. C., president of the South 
Carolina Association; George §. 
Harris, of Atlanta, Ga., president of 
the Georgia Association; and Dr. E. 
(. Brooks, president of North Caro- 
lina State College, at Raleigh. These 
guests are not scheduled for ad- 
dresses but it was indicated that 
they will be called upon to speak. 

Friday morning, November 27, will 
be given over to arrival and regis- 
tration of the members. A_ golf 
fournament will be held in the aft- 
ernoon. W. H. Williard, of Char- 
lotte, will be in charge of the tourn- 
ament. The banquet will be held 
lriday night at the Carolina Hotel. 

The business session of the meet- 
ing will be held Saturday morning. 
Reports of various committees and 
the officers of the Association will 
be read. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 


had 32 years experience sulving water 


problems satisfact 
orily for textile 


SYDNOR PUMP 4 WELL co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Nave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter str 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack. 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


Cc. B. TILER, Greenville, S. C. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, §. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, NC 


ge Curtis & Marble Machine Co. get 
S BRUSHING Textile Machinery WINDING 
SHEARING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING WORCESTER, MASS. TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


¢WManufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 
BOBBINS TH 

SPOOLS DAV] D BROWN COM PANY Our Automatic Shuttles are 

SHUTTLES giving Perfect Satisfaction in 

ROLLE ETC. Lawrence, Mass. Leading Mills throughout the 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request country on all classes of work 
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Textile School Wins Blue Ribbon at 
Fair. 

North Carolina State College Tex- 
tile Sehool won the blue ribbon for 
hev'ne the best display of its kind 
at the aninual North Carolina State 
Fair held in Raleigh. 

The display was made up of over 
io) different fabrics, all of which 
were designed and woven by the stu- 
dents in the Textile School. These 
fabrics contained plain weaves, dob- 
by weaves with rayon, lenos and jac- 
quard designs. Also, there was an 
assortment of silk, wool and cotton 
hose from the knitting department; 


cotton yarn showing the steps of 
manufacture from raw cotton to 
finished yarn, and a vari-colored 


display of rayon, silk and 
from the dyeing department. 

As a souvenir of the Fair the visi- 
tors were given a woven photograph 
of Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of the 
North Carolina State College. This 
photograph was designed and woven 
on a jacquard loom by a student cof 
last year’s Senior class. 

A woven picture of Dr. E. UC. 
Brooks will be sent to any person 
requesting same from the Textuiie 
School. 


cotton 


Chemists Outsrip Nature’s 
Coloring 


An interesting discussion of the 
chemists and dyers part in the 
“making” of rayon is contained In a 
statement from Dr. Edwin E. Slos- 
som, director of Science Service, 
Washington, who said: “The chem- 
ist is never.content till he can do 
something that his teacher can’t. In 
the field-of fabrics he has made dyes 
more brilliant than anv to be found 
in the three kingdoms of nature, 
animal, vegetable and minerai, ana 
now he is inventing new textiles to 
tint with them. 

“He beat the indigo plant on tits 
own ground and carried off the blue 
ribbon. He challenged a snail to a 
race, the Mediterranean molusk tha: 
produced the royal purple of the an- 
cients and beat him, foi now the 
chemist Is making a better dye out 
of coal tar and making it so cheap 
that anybody can afford it. 

“Now the.chemist is engaged in 
another competition. His rival this 
time is a worm. He challenged the 
champion spinner of the world, one 
who has for over 4,000 years held 
the prize for the finest and mos: 


flossy fiber, the silkworm. 
“The worm chews up mulberry 
leaves and spins out through his 


mouth a silk thread 500 yards long. 
The chemist grinds up logs of woou 
and spins out by means of his me- 
chanical spinnerets a silky thread 
as long as he likes, for the machines 
run day and night and all the week 
long, throughout the year. 


“And the thread the chemist 
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makes is more uniform in size and 
substance, for the worm, aithough 
he was practicing the spinning art 
thousands of years before man ap- 
peared upon the earth, has never 
vet learned how to produce a per- 
fectly smooth and even filament. 

“Not long ago I had a chance to in- 
spect a rayon plant and il was fas- 
cinating {to watch the process. At 
one end of the factory spruce logs 
are floated in. At the other end 
skeins of glossy yarn are being ship- 
ped out. The wood pulp costs about 
5 cents a pound, and the synthelic 
silk sells for $2 a pound, and more 
‘han that when you buy it in tne 
form of neckties, shirts, sweaters 
and stockings. 

“And you buy ii oftener than you 
think you do, even if you prefer ‘(o 
patronize worms rather than men. 
For nearly two-thirds of what seems 
lo vou silk comes nowadays from 
chemistry instead of the cocoon.” 


New Du Pont Dye. 

The dyestuffs department of E. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. announce 
the addition to their line of chrome 
blacks, of Du Pont Alizarine Bue 
Black B, the most characteristic 
property of which is its excellent 
fastness to light, even in very deli- 
cate shades. 

In addition, it is very soluble and 
dyes very evenly and penetrates 
well, consequently its chief use is 
for grays, light blues, etc., on men’s 
wear materials of various types. 

It has the usual very good fast- 
ness qualities of the chrome colors, 
and can be applied by either the top 
chrome, bottom chrome, or chro- 
matic process with good results. 
although for mest purposes, it gives 
the best results by either bottom 
chrome or chromate method. 


Arthur H. Ligon, Jr. 


Arthur H. Ligon, Jr., was yester- 
day elected president of Arcadia 
Mills, succeeding his father, whose 
death occurred a few weeks ago. 
He will carry to that position an 
experience of several vears’ connec- 
titon with the properties under the 
instructions of his capable father, 
the founder and the builder of Ar- 
cadia Mills, and a capacity quite 
generally recognized in manufactur- 
ing circles. He will no doubt be 
the youngest mill president in the 
South, but there is no lack of con- 
fidence in his ability to direct the 
operations of the big plant success- 
fully. In the elevation of Mr. Ligon 
to the presidency of Arcadia, Spar- 
fanburg is demonstrating its ability 
fo raise its own mill presidents—a 
fact that has its significance in the 
development of the South as a man- 
oe region. — Spartanburg 

erald 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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‘“‘Here’s a veteran 


that’s saved us lots 


of money . . it’s John’s old test belt.” 


“JoHN was always crabbing about 
belting. Claimed he needed stand- 
ardized leather belting to get the 
right belt for the right job. 


“He kept it up until we finally let 
him try out the idea on this one 


machine . always a terror to 
belt. He put this belt on. It was 


the one standardized for the work 
and it walked away with it. More 
speed, better finished work and no 
more belt trouble. This test belt 
sold us and now our belting is stand- 
ardized all through the plant.” 


Graton & Knight are: the origina- 
tors and sole makers of Standardized 
Leather Belting—belts that guaran- 
tee you two things. First, live, 
pulley-hugging, long-wearing 
leather, tanned from selected 
packer steer hides in our 


GRATON 


KNIGHT 


own tanneries. Second, belts that 
are standardized for their own par- 
ticular work—each one has the pli- 
ability, strength and thickness to get 
the most out of the machine it Is 
designed to drive. 


There are Graton & Knight Belts 
standardized for every drive in your 
plant. Our position as the largest 
tanners and users of belting leather 
in the world — plus_ controlled, 
standardized production—makes our 
prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 
per cent lower than the field. 

No matter how much or how little 
belting you use, the coupon below 
will save you money. Send it in 
today and get definite recommenda- 
tions for cutting belting costs on 
over two hundred types of 
machines in fourteen differ- 
ent industries. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


Send belt information: 
Name . 


LEATHER BELTING 


—*» MAIL ME TODAY + 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Company 
Place _ 


101-Q 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, a | 
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Scrubs and Sweeps— 


Because they enable textile mills to save 
greatly on the cost of labor and materials, 
Perkins Practical Scrubs and Sweeps have 
replaced brooms and other floor cleaning im- 
plements wherever they have been introduced. 


One man, with a Perkins Practical Floor 
Sweep, can do three times the work of the 
same man using a broom. One of our floor 
sweeps will outlast four brooms. 


Our scrubbing brushes are designed to reach 
every part of the floor, every nook and corner 
of the building. 


Every Sweep is Guaranteed! 


Behind every sweep and scrub made by the 
Atlanta Brush Company is our absolute guar- 
antee that it is perfectly made and will render 
satisfactory service. 


This same guarantee stands back of every 
brush we make. 


Incidentally, we manufacture 
over 90% of all brushes used 
in Southern’ textile mills. 
Write for prices. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


x “The Provf of the Pudding” x 


If the proof of the pudding is in the eating, then the proof of the Ring Trav- 
eler is in the running. We want you to test out Victors for yourself. 

Send for a supply of FREE samples sufficient to set up your frames and 
make atest. No obligation whatever. Write today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 


Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
4. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


Practical Discussions 
(Continued from Page 19) 


thirty different points to set on a 
card—depending upon the experi- 
ence of the carded. For example, 
some carders set their top flats all 
alike. Another sets them at three 
or four different points to a differ- 
ent gauge. It is the same way with 
mote knives, screens, etc. 


Try these settings to start: 

Doffer to cylinder 7/1000; licker- 
in to cylinder, 10/000; back plate to 
cylinder, 34/1000; feed plate to lick- 
er-in, 10/1000; licker-in to feed-roll, 
34/1000; flats to cylinder, 10/1000, 
and gradually open to front; comb 
to doffer, 10/1000; comb to top flats, 
10 to 12/1000; screen to cylinder, 
20/1000 at the back and gradually 
open to 68/1000 at the front; back 
plate to cylinder, 34/1000. 

Above are given some of the more 
important points and safe settings 
with which fo start. Your stopping 
point or final settings will be born 
of experience, as no rules given can 
cover all cases. Local conditions 
must be studied and worked upon 
by a trusted competent carder. The 
longer the carder stays the better 
he knows how to handle the local 
conditions. This is why a new card- 
er is so much “up against it.’ When 
starting on a new job unless he 
knows the game. Here is another 
peculiarity. Sometimes a_ certain 
card for some apparently unknown 
reason must be set differently than 
the rest of the cards in the same 
line and on the same work. This 
may be on account of an overhead 
belt, belt hele, window, or some air 
current or electrical disturbance at 
that particular point. 

Verily the path of the carder is 
not a°ways strewn with roses. Some- 
times he must split the difference 
between one fibre and another fibre 
in order to get a good working set- 
ting. And if the carder comes 
around and finds all of the fibres 
standing on end and each one carry- 
ing a sword, he’s got to make up his 
mind rapidly as to how he is going 
to barricade himself against the 
fight by adapting a different setting. 

Lay aside your hammer and tongs 
and carry a good set of gauges with 
you. H. D. M. 


Answer to Progressive. 


Editor: 


You have progressive ideas all 
right. The limit of speed is really 
not on the spindle itself. The spin- 
die as made to-day could easily be 
operated at a higher rate of speed. 
It could possibly reach a speed of 
15,000 to 20,000 R. P. M. And there 
is already a ball bearing spindle in- 
vented which has never yet been 
generally adopted. This spindle has 
practically no limit of speed. It 
probably could be speeded at 30 to 
50,000 R. P. M. But the reason why 
cotton manufacturers are not much 
concerned about a higher speed for 
the present spindles in use, and less 
interested in the new ball bearing 
spindle with its higher cost, and the 
extra cost of installation, etc., is be- 
cause the rest of the spinning frame 
has not kept pace with progress of 
the spindle. To run at a much high- 
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er speed, the cylinder bearings, roll- 
er bearings, gear heads, would have 
to be all ball bearing equipped. Then 
another problem comes up, and that 
is the ring traveler running on the 
dead surface of the ring. There is 
a ball bearing ring. But the traverse 
itself has never been so improved as 
to run on wheels or ball bearings. 
When no traveler is used, then the 
friction of the yarn on the cap over 
the top of the spindle and which 
must enclose the bobbin, becomes 
serious. Lastly, the question of tak- 
ing care of the ends as they break 
would be the most serious problem. 
But this can be overcome by using 
automatic stop-motions to stop the 
roving from feeding in when an end 
broke. There is no doubt that some 
means will be found to develop the 
speed of spinnings frames so that 
they can be operated at double or 
triple the speed of the present day 
operations. No. 1. 


Laundering of Rayon 
Discussed 

Providence, R. I—The manufac- 
lure and uses of the two new tex- 
lile fibers, rayon and rhea, and the 
adaption of fast-color dyes in the 
industry were leading subjects dis- 
cussed by textile men at the meeting 
here yesterday and today of the Mas- 
sachusetts-Rhode Is'and Laundry 
Owners’ Association at the Biltmore 
Hotel. Speakers included E. L. Mil- 
liken, treasurer of the Belamose 
Corporation, Rock Hill, Conn. Her- 
bert G. Beede, president of the 
Kheabat Corporation and head of the 
Fales-Jenks Machin company, Paw- 
incket, and R. W- Smith of the 
Bradford yeing Association. 

“Rayon,” said Mr. Milliken, “ is not 
a competitor of natural silk but is 
being legitimately mixed with natur- 
al silk to obtain effects not other- 
wise possible. Because of this mix- 
ing of materials the cotton and woo! 
industries are profiting by rayon’s 
special qualifications. Every day 
new fabrics combining rayon are 
being produced and bidding for pub- 
lic favor. In fact, cotton and wool 
manufacturers who have grasped 
(his opportunity are the ones who 
seem to have operated must success- 
fully during the depression of those 
iwo industries. 

“The most recent gains made by 
rayon seem to have been in the de- 
mands of the cotton and wool trades 
where rayon’s luster and dyeing 
qualities add that attraction neces- 
sary to satisfy the present craving 
for brightness and color in all tex- 
tile fabries. 

“When proper care is used, rayon 
garmenfs are improved by washing. 
The soft, silky luster of this wonder 
cloth is even more alluring and its 
delicate colorings even more beau- 
tiful after laundering. Being made 
from vegetable fiber, it holds the 
dyes, whereas silk an animal fiber, 
does not. A white rayon garment, no 
matter what its age, will not turn 
vellow. In the past the failure of 
rayon yarns in laundering has been 
fairlv frequent and the cause for 
the failure has usually been given as 
poorly manufactured cloth. 

“Tests of the laundering of vari- 
ous fabrics made up of rayon alone, 
or mixed with cotton, wool or si'‘k, 
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show that rayon properly washed 
and ironed would not be a proolem 
‘o the laundry industry. Further- 
more, rayon is being improved in 
strength and other characteristics. 
This, combined with the laundry 
owners’ increasing experience in 
handling rayon fabrics, will give 
more service to the laundry’s cus- 
tomers.” 

“The adoption of fast colors is 
spreading in the textile industry,” 
declared R. W. Smith of the Brad- 
ford Dyeing Association. “We find 
housewives throughout the country 
keenly interested in learning what 
they can expect from various dyes. 
The Federal Trade Commission is 
endeavoring to arrive at a standard 
of fast colors. ‘Better business’ 
bureaus are also investigating the 
situation and will bring pressure to 
bear in the usual fashion when they 
find merchandise advertised or sold 
as ‘fast’ that is not. 

“One of the arguments against the 
use of real fast colors, such as we 
are offering, has been that they cost 
much more and that the customer 
will not pay for them. Today this 
argument has little or no founda- 
tion. It is true that fast colors are 
more costly to produce, but the dif- 


ference is too small to justify the 


use of fugitive colors.” 


October Cotton 
Consumption 


Washington ,Nov. 14—Cotton con- 
sumed during October amounted to 
243,679 bales of lint and 75,750 bales 
of linters compared with 483,266 of 
lint and 70,008 of linters during Sep- 
lember this year and 534,288 of lint 
and 57,452 of linters during October 
last year, fhe census bureau today 
announced. 

Cotton on hand October 31, was 
held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1.- 
216,437 bales of lint and 82,000 of 
linters, compared with 866,011 of lint 
andt 79,904 of linters September 30. 
this year, and 733,440 of lint and 74,- 
286 of linters on October 31, last 
year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 4,499,382bales of lint and 28,- 
694 of linters, compared with 3,137,- 
620 of linters and 18,875 of linters on 
September 30 this year and 4,226,427 
of lint and 44,054 of linters on Octo- 
ber 31, last year. 

Imports during October totaled 
12,402 baies, compared with 15,121 in 
September this year and 18,135 in 
October last year. 

Exports during October totaled 1,- 
121,482 bales, including 7,446 bales of 
linters compared with 752,324 in- 
cluding 1,880 of linters in September 
this vear and 946,506 ineluding 4,380 
of linters in October last year. 

Cotton spindles active during Oc- 
Llober numbered 32,425,206 compared 
with 31,551,630 in September this 
vear and 31,165,084 in October, last 

Statistics tor 
States follow: 

Cotton consumed durimg October 
366,099 bales, compared with 329,859 
in September this year and 373,339 
in October last year. 

Cotton on hand October 21, in cot- 
ton growing States was held as fol- 
lows: 


cotton growing 


In consuming establishments 894,- 
725 bales, compared with 586,944 on 
September 30 this year and 468,984 
on October 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compres- 
ses 4,407,513 bales, compared with 3,- 
057,139 on September 30 this year 
and 3,982,033 on October 31 last year. 

Cotton spindles active in cotton 
yrowing States during October num- 
bered 16,890,532, compared with 16,- 
653,424 during Sptember this year 
and 16,470,946 during October last 
vear, 


The Improved Nasmith Comber. 
(Continued from Page 20) 

All the above points result in the 
following :— 

A reduction of 2 per cent. in waste 
without deterioration of quality in 
the yarn can be obtained, and an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. to 18 per cent. 
in production. 

The drawbox contains five lines of 
rollers and all wheels are ins.de, 
leaving a passage between adjacent 
combers quite clear whilst also 
economising floor space. 

The gearing has been modified 


' and is now much more silent. 


The machine can also be made 
with twelve heads—six per side, ol 


which each side is independent of 


the other. On both types of ma- 
chines every adjustment and setting 
is much more convenient than on 
the ordinary Nasmith machine. 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
crn Yarn Spinners Association says: 

“Yarn prices have shown some ir- 
regularity as a result of the Govern- 
ment Report of November 9th. Buy- 
ing. however, has been quiet as 
spinners are holding firm to their 
level and prices, while buyers are 
inclined to wail, -beheving thai thev 
can purchase more advantageously 
later on- 

“There are no available deliveries 
until after the first of the year. 
Buyers. are finding difficulty in 
securing deliveries of contracis al- 
ready placed, owing to the curtail- 
ment of operations due to water 
shortage. 

“Spinners are hesitant to any coim- 
mitments for delivery after the first 
of the year as so great a difference: 
ixists between their idea of price 
and the price buyers are willing to 
pay. 

“There has been little evidence o! 
short selling although conditions 
are favorable to such action. P0s- 
sibly curtailment of operations hae 
made speculators hesitant to g0 
short of the market. 

“The consumers of yarn are shor! 
on their supplies and in many li- 
stances are endeavoring to secure 
prompt deliveries on their require- 
ments. 

“The market on the whole is quie:! 
ond trading spotty.” 

Enterprise Cotton Mills. 
Enterprise, Ala. 


6,324 spinning spindles; 180 looms. 


A. M. Brock _.Bupt. 
D. B. Whaley Carder 
B. H. Ogletree _Spinner 
T. Q. Hendrix . Weaver 


Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


Lender Hendrix 
C. W. Feagin 


Rayon OIL 


No. 1243-A 


A Lubricant For Processing Rayon 


UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Odorless 
Light Color 
Non-Oxidizing 
Easy Penetrating 


Completely Emulsifiable in Plain 
Water Without Soap or Alkalies 


Because of this last feature Rayon Oil 
No. 1243-A not only lubricates thor- 
oughly and uniformly but ean be 
scoured from the goods in practically 
plain water, or at least with a minimum 
amount of soap, time, and mechanical 
handling. 

The use of this oil therefore over- 

comes one of the chief obstacles to 

the proper finishing of Rayon fabric 

or Rayon union goods. 


Our Technical Service Data Sheet 
Describing This Product in Detail 
Gladly Furnished on Request 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 


HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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appear in this issue. 


| Index To Advertisers 
| in AMERIC 
BS RoyéSon Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


Established 1868 
Worcester. Mass. 


Grinders for the 
Textile Industry 


The Roy trade name has been favorably 
known to the industry nearly 60 years. The 
Roy organization has specialized in grind- 
ers and has developed grinders in pace with 
the advance of textile machinery. 


Card grinders, napper roll grinders, 
shear grinders, garnet roll grinders. 


We shall be glad to help you to economize 
on your grinding problem. Complete infor- 
mation gladly sent upon request. 


Attractive Winter Excursion Rates 
VIA 


Norfolk-Southern 
Railroad 


To destinations in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama 


Attractive schedules to | 
Pinehurst, N. C., New Bern, Beaufort and } 
Morehead City, N. C. | 


Ideal locations and ample facilities for conventions 
at either point. 


For tickets or information, apply to any ticket 
agent, or 


J. F. DALTON 
General Passenger Agent 
Norfolk, Va. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
\Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 


‘Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
[— ~~~ invention in Saddles :or Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 


ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers, 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Why Cotton Mills Have 
Been Moving South 


(Continued from Page 14) 


come to the mill some years ago the 
officers had been planning a co-oper- 
ative store such as some of the mills 
have, where the help can buy at 
wholesale rates all the necessities of 
food, clothing and household sup- 
plies, He told me he had dissuaded 
them from this plan, on the ground 
that the people are suspicious and 
do not appreciate such things. That 
mill does not provide coal at cost, 
as does every other mill I saw or 
could learn about. It provides no 
laundry service, as so many of them 
do. The houses in the village are 
lighted by oil lamps. Toilets are 
outside in the back yards, and the 
only running water is in pipes on the 
back porches. All the houses are 
two-family houses. The general 
manager said to me as we stood look- 
ing at the most desolate village I 
saw anywhere, “We don't feel it is 
any of our business how the people 
spend their money. We pay ‘em olf 
once a week, and they spend it 
where they please.” 

The village of that mill was a 
hopeless-looking spot. The houses 
were about as good as the average 
in size and construction, but were in 
need of paint and repairs. They 
stood m rows like boxes on little 
brick stilts on a stretch of land as 
bare as the Sahara. There were none 
of the hedges or other markers he- 
tween yards that make people feel 
like independent owners in their 
own little yards. None of the grassy 
lawns, shrubbery, trellised, vine-cov- 
ered porches, thriving gradens and 
flowers that make most of the vil- 
lages so attractive.. In dry weather, 
sun-baked clay; in wet weather. 
mud. 

It was the only village of its kind 
I saw, and, counting those seen in 
passing, | must have seen dozens. 

The nearest second to this mill was 
a large mill in a city near the same 
size, bul here conditions were de- 
cidedly better, especially in the new- 
er half of the village. Here the 
houses are better in every way than 
the old houses, which, it should be 
said in justice, are very old, as the 
mill dates back before the Cvil War. 
Here also the vice-president is deep- 
ly interested in the welfare of his 
people, but seems to be denied the 
authority to carry out his plans 
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This mill employs a welfare worker 
who is said in the city to be un- 
commonly successful. All efforts, 
however, are limited to relieving the 
distress of people who get into 
trouble of one kind or another. No 
efforts are made to teach the people 
petter ways of living, or to make life 
any easier or pleasanter for them, 
and even medical attention in case 
of sickness seems, from the vice- 
president's account, to be grude'ng 
and meagre in the extreme. These 
two mills are a sorry contrast with 
the great majority of the mills I saw. 
Large Mills Lead in Welfare Work- 

Passing on from such mills, an in- 
vestigator finds every imaginable 
variation and degree of welfare and 
educational work, until he comes to 
the better class of large mills. In 
North Carolina there are very few 
large milis, but many small ones, 
and with different conditions pre- 
vailing the State or the municipali- 
lies take a more active part in the 
problem and educational and wel- 
fare measures are effectively 
handled by them. The one large mill, 
I saw in North Carolina, the Jenckes 
Spinning Co., owned by the Manville- 
Jenckes Spinning Company. of Paw- 
tucket, R. L, seemed to have social 
and welfare work highly organized 
and on a good basis. It is not pos- 
sible for the smaller milis to carry 
on such work. But in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and South Carolina large mills 
are the rule, and most of the large 
ones either operate their own 
schools which they had built that 
were later taken over by a munici- 
pality and are supported by the mili 
through taxation. 

Probably as good a mill could be 
found to give a balanced idea of the 
work done by the large mills in all 
the States to improve the menftai, 
moral, physical and social conditions 
and standards of their employees ts 
the Avondale mill near Sylacauga, 
Ala. It is a large country mill, one 
of a group owned and operated by 
ex-Governor Comer and his sons. 
Other mills may excel it in some 
particulars, but none that I saw was 
more complete in all-round excel- 
lence. I think it is a fair example 
of that large group of Southern mills 
that are doing all in their power, in 
a whole-hearted, enthusiastic fash- 
ion, to improve the conditions of 
their employees. 

The Avondale Mills at Sylacauga 


‘have 110,000 spindles, 1313 looms and 


employ about 1500 people. The vil- 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 
In the heart of the down-town business section. 


Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


SATISFACTION 


SERS of International Salt benefit : 
by our grasp of the true principle 
of service 


Their requirements of salt of every 
grade and in any quantity are met with 
the smoothness that implies the exist- 
ence of a large and expert organization. 
We have developed our natural re- 
sources, refining facilities and the ma- 
{ chinery for deliveries to a point where 
your satisfaction is absolutely assured. 


INTERSALIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
2 RECTOR ST. 


No. 344 


: THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples and Catalog upon Request | 


for 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. 1. 


| 
No. 654 | 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
, They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel meta!” shafting. 
Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers heip you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP (©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


4 


There is a science in repairing just as there is a 
1 science to the proper manuacture of your machinery. 


We can save those worn or broken spindles from the 
scrap heap and reduce your cost of upkeep. We repair 
Steel Rolls, Spindles, Flyers, Picker Lap Pins, Cylinder 
Heads, Doffer Comb Bars. We overhaul Fly and Spin- 
ning Frames, Twisters, Spoolers. We manufacture Steel 
Rolls, Flyer Pressers, Card Room Spindles, Whirls, 
Spindle Steps, Lifting Rods, Collars, Bushings and Top 
Rolls. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 
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lage houses all [he employees, which nursery, kindergarten and welfare 


with their families. number about 
3200. 

One of the first things Mr. Comer 
told me was that while he 1s carry- 
ing on a great deal of patlernaristic 
work now, and he considers 1t neces. 
sary at this stage, he believes the 
people will eventually be above any 
need for it- I found this attitude in 
other mills also. The people now 
are too ignorant to look after them- 
selves and their homes properly. 
They do not appreciate the import- 
ance of education, or the means ot 
advancement. But the rising gen- 
eration will know these things, and 
the men who are working with them 
have confidence in the native ability 
of the mill heip to take these ervic 
responsibilities upon their own 
shoulders in another generation or 


Model Conditions at Migon Village. 

some idea of the extent and diver- 
sity of the effort to provide for the 
people in the village of Mignon, the 
name of the Avondale mill vil.age, 
may be had from a list of village 
adjuncts and organizations. There 
is the ice plant, furnishing ice at 
cost; the store, which takes an in- 
ventory once a month to be sure il 
makes no profit; the laundry, pro- 
viding laundry service at cost; the 
dairy, which is modern in every de- 
tail, even to milking from 85 to 100 
cows per day by electricity, and 
which supplies good milk to the peo- 
ple at cost; the poultry farm, 0oc- 
cupying a 45-acre tract, having 13,- 
000 chickens of which 2400 are lay- 
ing hens, and run on scientific prin- 
ciples, which provides an abundance 
of fresh eggs and young chickens at 
cost; there is the coal yard, which 
sells at cost, or about $3.50 per ton, 
coal that half a mile away in Syla- 
cauga retails at $9 to $10 per ton. 

Every house in the village has 
a complete bathroom and electric 
lights, and water and electricity are 
included in the rental, which for a 
five-room house on a lot 100x150 is 
S$». per month. 

Any man who wants more garden 
space than his lot will permit may 
have it on nearby land free of charge 
and in one section of the village is 
¢ group of houses similar to the 
others, on five-acre tracts, where 
men who want to farm during (lhe 
summer may operate truck farms 


while their families work in the. 


mill, and when the farming season is 
over, may work in the mills them- 
selves. These five-acre truck farms 
with houses equipped with city con- 
veniences rent for 88 per month. 

Educational and recreational fa- 
cilities include the nursery, kinder- 
garten, school, campfire girls, boy 
scout troops, play grounds, athletic 
field, swimming and fish pond (a ten 
acre lake for this), musical imstruc- 
tion and orchestra, social, sewing 
and cooking clubs for girls and 
women, motion pictures and ama- 
teur theatricals, the hospital and 
the Avondale Sun. 

All mills find that efforts spent in 
trying to reform adults are likely to 
time wasted, and they concentrate 
chiefly on the children. Neverthe- 
less, many of them find that while 
the child's education begins in the 
nursery, so also does the mother’s 
education sometimes begin here. 
Mrs. Grover, who has charge of 


work at Mignon, told me it was not 
uncommon for a mother who in the 
beginning has been intensely sus- 
picious of the nursery and afraid to 
leave her child there at all, to come 
in after a while with a remark to 
the effect that her husband wants 
her to learn whal Mrs. Grover does 
to the baby to make him so fal and 
well. Mrs. Grover said that when 
she started this work she used to 
iry to interest mothers in prope: 
care and feeding of children, onls 
io be met by some such remark as, 
“My mother raised 14, and I reckon 
what was good enough for us is good 
enough for mine,’ but the nursery 
demonstration wins over = such 
women and often makes them in- 
lerested students of proper care oi 
children. 

But if the nursery helps to edu- 
cate the parents, the kindergarten 
goes further in the same direction: 
and Mrs. Grover maps ou' her 
games and kindergarten course now 
with a view to reaching parents, 
whose curiosity, she finds, can often 
be aroused by the fragmentary ac- 
counts of games and picnics, the 
repetition of sentiments of tolerance 
and good-will, they hear from the 
children. I am inclined to think she 
has gone further in this direction 
ihan any other social service worker 
I found, but in other respects her 
work seems to be typical. 

Increase in School Enrollment. 

Mrs. Liner, superintendent of ead- 
ucation in Mignon, told me that 
when she took a posititon as teacher 
in the Mignon school in November. 
914, there were only 35 pupils en- 
rolled, and they were so unruly that 
four teachers had preceded her in 
that same autumn, and they had 
been compelled at times to call in 
the police to help enforce discipline. 
Mrs. Liner never called the police. 
In her second year she was mad 
made principal, with two good as- 
sistant teachers, Under her guid- 
ance, and with the growth of the 
mills, the enrollment has grown in 
{1 years from 35 to 750, and the 
number of grades has been raised 
irom five to nine. Next year the last 
three grades will be organized as a 
jumor high school, the first step in 
(he adoption of 6-3-3 plan of grading 
now spreading over the South. Dur- 
ing school time the Avondale mills 
will not employ children under 16 
years of age, although the age limil 
is 44. 

The growth of this mill schow!l 
may have been a little greater than 
the growth of educational and social 
service work generally in Southera 
mills in the same period, but even 
so it may be taken as typical of the 
remarkable growth in the work that 
has been going on for from 10 to 15 
years throughout the industry in 
the South. 

From Mignon school the brightest 
pupils go to the Sylacauga high 
school. It is customary in mills all 
over the South for the children who 
show ability and ambition to justify 
ii to be encouraged and helped to go 
on through college. I have been told 
by Southern people not connected 
with mills that pressure is brought 
to bear on school graduates to cuin- 
pel them to work in the mills. I be- 
eve no greater mistake has ever 

(Coatinued on Page 34) 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonul, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. 


GREENSBURG 
Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


SPINNING RINGS 
_ 


“CUPS. 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch 


Don't run your 
spindles witb 
worn oul whorls 
cul in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles, 
iherefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 
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Notes on the Science Of 
Dyeing 


(Continued from Page 8) 


residue. Hence there are two groups 
of these dyestuffs. 

i. The amido or alkyl amido de- 
rivatives using basic auxo-chromes 
and yielding basic dyes such as 
Malachite Green, Magenta and Vic- 
toria Blue. 

2. The hydroxy derivatives using 
OH auxo-chromes such the 
aurines. 

Xanthene dyes comprise the 
phthaleins, eosines, phloxines and 
rhodamines. . They contain the typi- 
eal group of the anhydride of o- 
dihydroxy dipheny! methane. 

We may go on to mention the 
Acridine, Anthracene, Quinone 
Imide, Thiazines, Indigo and Indi- 
goid, Thiazols, Sulphur and Aniline 
Black series, but I believe that the 
ground covered is sufficient to guide 
the thoughts of my listeners to a 
clearer understanding of dye struc- 
ture and the relationship of struc- 
ture to color and dyeing properties. 

The literature on the subject is 
limited and I might refer those in- 
terested to Dr. Bucherer’s Farben 
Chemie. 


Sulphur Dyes on Mercerized 
Thread 


(Continued on Page 12) 
solution—fifteen pounds of the wax 
and five pounds of sal soda in five 
gallons of water. The soda is dis- 


solved, then the wax in small pieces 


is slowly added during boiling. 
When the wax has combined, some 
well boiled starch paste is added to 
bring the whole to 25 gallons. The 
degree of stiffness the finished 
thread should possess determines 
the amount of starch to be used, 
and this can only be ascertained by 
making a few experiments.—Dye- 
stuff. 


Combustion Tests on Rayon and 
Cotton Yarns Reported. 


Ignition tests of six samples of 
rayon yarn in comparison with 
combed cotton No. 35 have been 
made by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. ‘These 
samples of rayon made by the cup- 
reamenium process were the only 
ones which ignited easier than cot- 
ton and these only slightly more 
readily. Rayon made by the viscose 
process had approximately the same 
ignitition points as cotton; samples 
made by the Chardonnet process 
were less susceptible to ignition and 
by the acetate process were the least 
susceptible to ignition and burned 
more slowly. Rayon in general, as 
represented by the samples submit- 
ted, is not more hazardous from fire 
than cotton, while some kinds pre- 
sent less hazard. The Textile Divi- 
sion of the Department of Coin- 
merce wishes to add the suggestion 
that rayon is a continuous fiber 
which sheds little, if any, lint dur- 
ing the course of knitting or weav- 
ing. This makes it a very desirabie 
lextile yarn to handle from the 
viewpoint of fire hazard, whcreas 
cotton and wool have the character- 
istic of forming a coating of lint 
throughout the mill. 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 


Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


* 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 


Southern Representative be just as satisfactory 
E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 
Masonic Building ustalled it. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Funtain Co 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Another PAGE-fenced 


SOUTHERN MILL 


The Hannah Pickett Mills, either side of the fence making 
Rockingham, N. C., chose Page it practically unclimbable. 

Fence, specifying wire of Whi 
ARMCO Ingot Iron (exclusive 
with PAGE). This rust-resist- 
ant wire-link, covered with the 
super-heavy galvanized coat, is 


not have this lasting pro- 
tection for your plant? We 
carry a complete stock of PAGE 
Fencing,—will erect your fence 

promptiy, or furnish a foreman 
the last word in durable protec- to direct your own workmen. 
On, Plans and estimates without 
Style 5-TR PAGE Fence, high 
‘verall was used—five barbed obligation. Just phone, wire or 
wire strands extending over Write the address below. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 


eet 


—— 


FENCE 


Ne 


= 


it 
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iil 


1? 


PICKE RSad 


HARNESSES 
GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 


| Oenenene: 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg. Ss. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $18,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stand 
company insurance cost. 


Why Cotton Mills Have 
Been Moving South 


Continued from Page 32) 
been circulated. I am positive from 
ny observation that no such prac- 
lice exists. The pressure to work 
in the mills comes from the parents 
and the children themselves. But 
this subject will be discussed in the 
article on Child Labor. 

Education is not limited to school 
courses. Besides thorough courses 
in domestic science for the girls— 
and thousands of mills in the South 
are taking this course every year 
now—-there are the campfire girls, 
ithe boy seout troops, and various 
clubs. In all of these membersship 
is restricted to the best of the chilc- 
ren, for two reasons: First, this 
makes membership a coveted honor 
to be striven for, and, attained, to be 
prized: and second, because this en- 
ables the standards of the clubs to 
be maintaimed on a higher level then 
if membership were promiscuous. 
These boys and girls are taught all 
the things that children of more 
favored stations receive in the best 
of homes,—the ideals of integrity, 
loyalty, devotion to a cause, courage 
and all the invaluable intangibles. 

Some’ of the mills do not restrict 
membership in these organizations. 
There are arguments in favor of 
either plan, 

Taking this club work into ac- 
count, it would require a more ex- 
haustive investigation than I-could 
make to enable me to say with as- 
surance that life and environment in 
the villages of the larger milis is not 
fully as good as that in small towns 
or even cities, home life considered. 
Certainly the mill children have ad- 
vantages few city children have. 

At Mignon star girl pupils are 
given summer trips at the expense 
of the mill. Im 1921, 12 girls were 
taken to the Alabama Women’s Col- 
lege at Montevallo for summer 
courses in sWimming, gymnasium, 
choral singing, dancing and cooking. 
They were thrown into contact with 
many girls from all over the State, 
some of them from the best families 
of Alabama. I asked Mrs. Grover 
how the eity girls treated the mill 
girls: She replied that the mediocre 
ones were ineélined to look down 
upon the mill girls, but that the 
girls of better breeding appeared to 
feel a great responsibility for them, 
took them under their wings, and 
treated them well. She said that 
when those 12 girls returned to Mig- 
non they had greater poise and 
polish, a broader outlook on life, 
and higher ideas in some respects, 
and she added that during the fol- 
lowing year their influence in the 
village had been apparent. 

This trip had proved so successful 
that it has been repeated on a grow- 
ing scale in sueceeding years. Ia 
1924, 15 girls were taken to a camp 
at White Mountain and 10 to Mon- 
tevallo. Mrs. Grover says the girls 
in the school strive for these trips 
as the greatest prizes of their lives. 

For promising youths and men in 
the mill there is a summer course in 
textile work at the textile college 
of the University of Alabama, the 
mill paying all expenses and full- 
lime wages during the course. A 
good many other mills have some- 
what different plans for developing 
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Graniteville a minature mill is being 
built, complete in all details, to be 
used as a training school, the plan 
heing to have likely lads go through 
a course of instruction combined 
practice in which they will work up 
through the mill from the start to 
executive positions. 

Many of the mills attempt women's 
clubs of various kinds, wilh varying 
degrees of success. Here, however, 
they come against the fact that 
adults’ character and habits are al- 
ready formed and are hard to modi- 
fy. The women’s clubs at Mignon 
seem to me from Mrs. Grover's ac- 
count to be more successful than 
the average, and since I am trying to 
stick to what is typical, I will not 
discuss them beyond saying that Mrs. 
Grover’s credits them with having 
worked a revolution in the dress and 
general appearance of the girls and 
women of the village. 

For amusement the people have 
a theater in which are shown motion 
pictures at a nominal charge, dances 
and amateur theatricals. A profes- 
sional theatrical director is employ- 
ed on full time to train the actors in 
their plays, to select and give the 
motiton pictures, ete-, and a great 
abundance of fancy costumes make 
the costume room of the theater look 
like the costume room in a commer- 
cial theater. There are also athletic 
fields and league games in baseball 
and basketball, and handsome tro- 
phies for the league champions. 
There is an orchestra and a band, 
and free instruction In music. Ap- 
parently the people take a lively in- 
terest in all of these things. 

At' Mignon there is a lake made 
by the mill, and equipped with 
spring board and dressing rooms, 
while a swimming instructor teaches 
swimming and looks out for safety 
generally. I think all the large mills 
have swimming facilities and in- 
struction, some of them having 
white tiled pools as fine as I have 
seen anywhere. 

If there is a scheme or a device 
known for keeping people pleasantly 
or profitably employed in recreation 
lime that Is not in use in Southern 
cotton mills, I have not seen or 
heard of it. No one mill has them 
all. Some have advantages not 
iound at Mignon, In South Carolina 
the four mills of the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Co., six miles from 
the nearest town, have sel aside 4000 
of their 17,000 acres as a fish and 
game preserve. The reservation in- 
cludes four lakes with a total area 
of about 600 acres. Game laws are 
enacted and enforced by the mili 
people themselves, and only in case 
of a knotty problem is Mr. Leitner, 
vice-president of the company, ap- 
pealed to for help. With such a 
natural advantages it is felt that less 
organized welfare work is necessary 
than at a mill having no such attrac- 
tion. It should be said here, how- 
ever, that the labor at the Granite 
end Vauclause mills appears to be 
an exceptionally high type, these 
mills being very old, and labor turn- 
over is less than three per cent per 
vear. 

In short space I have tried to give 
an idea without any rhapsodizing of 
the thorough and lavish efforts at 
all-round education and improve- 
ment of mental, moral, physical and 
social conditions of the people. Se 
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talent and training overseers from 
the ranks. At the ancient mill at 
far 1 have nothing of religious in- 
fluences, although the people them- 
selves are strongly inclined to re- 
ligion, and most of the mills con- 
tribute freely to church support. 
Some of them provide buildings for 
the various denominations, while in 
others the congregations own their 
church buildings and are free of 
debt. and the mill contributes annu- 
ally to running expenses. 

Next week I will discuss the value 
from various standpoints, of all this 
educational welfare work. 


This Jobber few tes Light 


SOUTHERN N jobber. who handles 

annually hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of cotton goods, selling to 
small merchants in the mill and 
other towns of the Carolinas, called 
in at the executive offices of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association recently to diseuss the 
textile situation and to inquire par- 
ticularly as to. when conditions 
would improve and the mills be 
running full time. In explanation 
of his inquiry, he said: 

“As you know, our trade is de- 
pendent on the small merchants 
operating in the territory within 100 
miles of Charlotte. The majority of 
these towns are mill centers and 
these small merchants depend on 
the mill people who buy their goods. 
Quite a few of these merchants 
have been in our offices recently. 
and in explanation of their reduced 
purchases state that the buying 
power of their customers has been 
sharply curtailed by reason of the 
fact that the mills.are running only 
two and one-half to three days per 
week, with commensurate reduc- 
tions in wages. They say that they 
can not buy more goods until the 
mills resume full time operations. 
You can readily see how important! 
it is to us and to them that the mills 
get busy again.” 

Now the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion knew of his own knowledge 
that this particular jobber was 
largely stocking up with New Eng- 


land goods — Amoskeag, Parkhill, 
Renfrew and other Northern-made 
fabrics — and that Southern-made 


products were the exception in his 
large establishment, although ad- 
mittedly as good and as reasonable 
in price as similar Northern fabrics. 
Whereupon he said: 


“How can you expect Carolina 


Heeling’ i 


¢fais- icago - 


day 


huyse J: 
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and Southern mills to be running 
full when you and others like you 
buy goods made in New England and 
shipped a thousand miles down here 
when you can purchase equally as 
good fabrics and at approximately 
the same prices from Southern 
mills? You are selling your inheri- 
tance for a mess of pottage, the 
result being that those mills you 
buy from are running, whereas 
many of those at your very doors 
are operating short time. Now con- 
sider! Had you and your associates 
bought Dunean, Judson, Cramerton, 
Riverside and Dan River, Erwin, 
Atla Vista, Henrietta, Pacolet, Ex- 
position and other Southern-made 
fabrics, these mills would be run- 
ning full time, full pay envelopes 
would be distributed to their oper- 
atives weekly and money would be 
flowing over the counters of the 
small merchants in all these towns 
and villages. These merchants in 
turn would be paying up their ac- 
counts with you, making large com- 
mitments for additional cotton goods 
in the future, and everybody would 
be happy. As one Southern man to 
another, both of us alike concerned 
in Southern development, allow me 
to ask how you can justify in your 
own mind your past purchasing pol- 
icy in respect to cotton goods. If 
Southern-made goods were not 
available, comparable both in qual- 
ity and price with New England 
fabrics, | would not say a word, bul 
they are and you can find them 
with a minimum of effort. The so- 
lution of the problem about which 
you ask is in your own hands. Is 
this not so?” 

After some reflection this jobber 
admitted the logic and accuracy of 
this argument and declared his in- 
tention of stocking and emphasizing 
the sale of more Southern-made 
goods. 

Southern manufacturers should 
urge the local buying of their own 
fabrics; Theodore Price’s remarks 
on this subject at the recent Textile 
Diversification dinner. in Charlotte 
were not only in a very happy vein 
but very much to the point—ACMA 
Gazette. 


e "Detroit or fices-. 


The Puae Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of Union and Gem Fuses and 
Union outlet and Gem switch boxes. 
have moved their Detroit office 
from the Transportation Building to 
i29 Wayne street. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving” 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 


i 


ANIMAOATD 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bl. d., Ch cago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. | New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mil 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mille 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Jose 
: St. ph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghal (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARR 


420 Broadway 3 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—There was oniy mod- 
erale (trading in the colton goods 
markets during the week, business 
being held back by the uncertainty 
caused by the Government crop re- 
port. There were some indications 
that prices would go slower on the 
basis of the larger cotton crop, but 
prices held fairly firm throughout 
the week. Sheeting prices very cir- 


tua'ly unchanged with a fair 
amount of business reported. Print 
cloths were slightly lower. There 


were some fairly good sales for de- 
livery in the first quarter of next 
vear. 

The largest buying for the week 
was by the automobile manufactur- 
ers, Market reports showed that the 
sales of these goods ran to 60,000 
pieces of 37-inch drills and 1.30 yard 
sateens. Fine combed mills are re- 
ported to be well sold through the 
remainder of the year. 

As yet there has been no price re- 


vision in finished lines. Bleached 
goods were slightly lower. There 
was some additional business on 


wide sheetings, sheets and puiilow 
New lines of blankets for fall 
1926 were’ opened at slightly .ower 
prices than those of last year. 

As a whole, the cotton goods mar- 
kets continued somewhat unsettled 
and buying for future delivery has 
been very cautious. Most goods in 
the primary markets are little activ- 
itv and prices are rather uncertain. 
Print c'oths were steady but quiet. 
Bids of 10 cents for 68x72s for de- 
livery in January and February 
were decilned by miils. Prices 
showed considerable irregularity. 
Most of the business reported cover- 
ed lots of 10,000 to 20,000 yards. 

There was a fair inquiry for 
combed broaacloths, but buyers 
were not inclined to place large 
orders under prevailing conditions. 
There was a larger business ii 
special constructions such as cur- 
tain materials and similar fabrics. 
Some of the higher count rayon 
specialties were in good demand 
deliveries to start within the next 
six to eight weeks. 

While actual business in tire fab- 
rics was not large, inquiries for 4,- 
000,000 pounds came into the mar- 
ket late in the week, deliveries 
wanted being in the first half of 1926. 
While a number of the larger milis 
are well sold through the first 
quarter of the year, the business re- 
ferred to above can be handled 
should the inquiries develop in ac- 
tual business. 

The cotton duck market was some- 
what easier with prices slightly 
lower. List prices have not been 
lowered, but concessions have been 


CASeS, 


reported in several quarters. Buy- 
ing was on a limited basis last week, 
most of it being for filling in pur- 
poses. 

Silk and cotton mixtures showed 
practically no change in quoted 
prices, but several buyers reported 
that they were able to secure them 
under prevailing market prices. 
Buying as a whole was quiet. 

The demand in the Fall River 
print cloth market was somewhat 
better last week especially with re- 
gard to 36-inch low counts. Twills 
and sateens also showed some added 
interest and although sales were 
confined to small volumes. the 
broadening of the inquiry was 
noticeable. Spots were in demand 
with deliveries also extending 
through the next six to eight weeks. 

Wide and narrow print styles con- 
linue very dull with prices some- 
what irregular and in some cases an 
eighth lower than last week. With 
the irregularity in cotton, buyers 
continue on the basis of buying 
mostiv for their immediate wants, 
and sa'es for the week are estimated 
at 50,000 pieces. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in-, 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 63% 
Gray gds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 13 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand... .. 14 

Ticking, 8-ounce .......... 24 

19 

Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics .... 9%ai0% 
Dress ginghams .......... i3%at7*e 


American Knit Goods Markets 
Importing Knitting Machines 


Exports of knitting machines from 
the United States during 1922 and 
1923 were valued at $2,000,000 annu- 
ally, at $3,000,000 during 1924, and at 
$2,500,000 during the first seven 
months of 1925, according to the Tex- 
tile Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The 1925 exports were 
sent in large quantities to England, 
Argentina, Canada, and Italy. It is 
interesting to note that many of the 
countries, who are the largest users 
of American knit goods, are also 
buying heavily of these American 
knitting machines. After January |, 
1925, statistics on hosiery knitting 
machines will be issued separately 
hv the Statistical Division. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Okishoate and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarns mar- 
kets were generally quiet through- 
out the week. Prices on card warps 
and skeins moved up slightiy as Lhe 
cotton market strengthened and be- 
cause of the rather heavy buying by 
weavers and knillers during the past 
month. Concessions were reported 
on some spot lots handled in this 
market, bul spinners as a whole held 
their prices very firm. Quotations 
in this market were uncertain and 
irreguiar, but showed little enange 
from the previous week. 

Mills in the South using power 
from the Southern Power Company, 
are now able to _ rate three and a 
half days per week, but due the the 
iact that the of the mili: 
are well sold to the end of the year 
it is net expected that they can tak: 
on any substantial amount of busi- 
ness this year. Yain for spot and 
nearby delivery are reported scarce 
and to be had only at a premiuin. 
Stocks held here by aealers continue 
email and have shown no increase 


from the low point reached last 
month. 
Southern mills making combed 


yarns are now well sold to the firsi 
quarter of next vear and some otf 
ihem as far ahead as March The 
aemand during the week was rather 
slow, but mills kept prices firm anu 
Higher prices are predicted i cotton 
continues to advance. Mills are 
carrying practicaliy no  surpius 
vairns and supplies are so low that 
they can absorb a 
production before normal stock coi- 
ditions are reached. 


Mercerized yarns continued in fair 


demand. Prices were very firm and 
there is no immediate prospect for 
securing them for anything like 
prompt shipment where large quan- 
tities are wanted. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
published as follows, but under 
present.conditions were regarded as 
purely nominal: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
35 


8s a 
10s 36 a. 
12s 37 a 
16s 
20s 40 a40 te 
24s 438 
26s 44 a45 
30s 4542a46 
40s 56 ab7 
50s 66 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

35 
10s 36 
12s 
l4s _38 a 
16s 39 a 
20s 40 a 
24s 45 & 
26s 
305 45 seo 
36s 53 a 
40s 55 
40s ex 57 
Os 65 aoe 


me volume of 


60s 7z a 
Tinged C es 3 and 4-ply 34 a 
White Carpet $ and 4- ply 35 (a 
Part Waste insulated Yarn 
6s, l-ply 
Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 32%%a33 
10s, l-ply and 3-ply 34 a 
12s, 2-ply 35 a 
2-plys 36%a37 
20s, 2-ply 39 «(a 
26s, 2-ply 
80s, 2-ply 44 a44\% 
Southern Single Chain 
10s a 
12s 37 a 
l4s 38 a. 
l6s 39 (a 
20s 40 a 
24s 42 a. 
26s 43 a 
30s 44 
40s «a 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s 35 a 
Ss 
10s 36 a 
12s 
l4s 37 ea 
16s 38a 
20s 39 a 
22s 40 
248 42 a 
26s 42 a43 
30s 44 add 
Southern Frame Cones 

8s ‘ 
10s 35 
128° . 
14s 36 a 
16s 3646a 
18s 37a 
20s 
39 a 
24s 40 
26s 41%a42 
28s 42%a43 
20s* 41 
30s 45 a46 
40s 53 


*Tvinege in 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 


Two-Ply. 
16s 56 a60 
20s 58 ab62 
308 65 abi 
36s 75 
40s 80 
50s 
60s 90 add 
70s 1 O5ba1 10 
80s 1 18al 20 
Southern Cembed Peeler Cones. 

10s 48 a49 
12s 49 abo 
14s 49\%a50% 
16s 52%a 
1&s 51 
20s 
22s 53 a 
24s 56 a 
26s 56%a 
28s 57 a 
30s 60 a 
32s 62 a 
24s 65 a 
36s 2 a 
38s . 74 a. 
40s 7% a 
50s 80 a: 
60s 90 
70s Ll Ova 
80s 1 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


20s 50 
22s 
24s 56 a_. 
20s 59 a 
36s 63 a 
40s 65 a 
45s 70 a 
50s 75 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 41 a 
12s 42 a 
14s 438 a 
20s 44 a 
22s 47 a 
26s 51 a 
28s 63 a 
30s 55 a 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Blidg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Make Stronger Yarn 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en 
tering the spinning room since the ad 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Last Longer, 


‘D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pree 
Aa 


k W. Felsburg, 
rpenter, Treasurer D 


. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. hia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


2nd V -Pres. 


‘Duck Lue Straps 


Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


Established 1869 


What are the Factors of a 
Good Size? 


This question is asked daily by the 
aggressive mill superintendent. 


OUR ANSWER IS 


A Good Starch, A Pure Tallow, and 


GUM TRAGASOL, 
WHY? 


The Starch for weight—the Tallow for 
lubrication—and Gum Tragasol to bind 
fibre and increase tensile strength of 
the yarn. 


No Shedding Maximum Production 


Better Cloth 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 


| 
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Want Department 


WANTED 
First class card grinder. Good 
pay. Short hours. Apply Home 
Cotton Mills, 2400 South Second 
St. Saint Louis, Missouri, 


WANTED 


Masier Mechanic for Southern 
Mili. 80.000 spindles. Apply to 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


Salesmen Wanted 

Two salesmen, one to cover 
North Carolina and the other 
Georgia, now calling on cotton 
mills, to handle our Leather 
Belting, Loop Pickers, Strapping, 
efc., with their other lines on 
commission basis. Greenville 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Wanted 
One operator for American Work 
Drawing Machine. Must be able 
to do his own repair work. Apply 
in person or address Santee Mills, 
Bamberg, 8. C. 


Wanted 
Experienced man on Barber-Col- 
man tying-in machine. Good pay 
and living conditions. Address: 
B. C. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


25.00 REWARD 


for the arrest of Zeb Bearden and 
Wilhe Crumpton. Bearden has 
black hair, dark gray eyes, age 
about 25 years. weight about 145 
pounds, height 5 ft. 7 in. large 
upper front teeth. The girl with 
him, Willie Crumpton, has medi- 
um brown hair, light blue eyes, 
height 5 ft.. weight about 106 
pounds, one upper front gold 
tooth, fair complexion, age about 
20 years. Bearden is a weaver, or 
loom fixer, and they were some- 
where in North Carolina the last 
account. Notify G. N. Whitt, 
Chief of Police, Seneca, 5. C. 


SS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Abern Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN,’ Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


“AITLANIA™ 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Cotton Mill Equipments For Sale 
We have for sale several good 
complete cotton mill equipments. 
Three to twelve thousand spin- 
dies each. Modern machinery. 
Prices very attractive. Address: 
Hunter Machinery Co., Marion, N. 


Seydel-Wooiley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice ir treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant. 35 Glenn St.. Atlantu. Ga. 


Wanted 

Two good loom fixers on E & P 
Model Draper looms, making 
light Dueck and Osnaburgs. Good 
pay and healthy place to live. 
Must be strictly sober and real 
loom fixers. Apply to D. D. Gold- 
en. Overseer of Weaving, Monti- 
cello, Ark. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Want Salesman with fair idea of dyestuffs, sizing, soft- 
eners and finishing material. A good man with a good 


following can get good pay. Apply to Box 483, Char- 


lotte, N. C. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


When in New York 


LIVE, RIGHT at the 
RIGHT PRICE! 


Ts next time you visit New York, 
_* stop at the popular Hotel Martin- 
A building, in 
the very midst of the shopping, theatri- 
“The Best cal and business districts, the Hotel 
Without Martinique offers every convenience to 


Extravagance” the busy visitor. 
The rates at the Hotel Martinique are as 


low as $2.50 per day. Club breakfast 45c— 
delightful table d’hote dinner at $1.25. 
Special luncheons are also served at the most 
moderate prices possible. 


Investigate the extraordinary service and 
economy of the Hotel Martinique, by stop- 
ping here on your next visit. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mer. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 
Broadway—32nd to 33rd Streets 
New York 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


_ If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


Jureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry smal! advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 


bureau, but we do 
connected with the 


WANT position as carder, spinner, also 
experienced in spooling, winding twist- 
ing and warping. I. C. 8. aduate. . 
35, can, come on short notice. No. 4682. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have been overseer in both depart- 
ments and also experienced as assistant 
— . Best of references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or assistant in larger mili 
Now employed as carder in large plant. 
Good references. No. 


WANT position as manager or secretary 
of 6,000 to 10,000 spindle mill Prefer 
Alabama, or state west of Alabama. 
Am well qualified and can give ex- 
cellent references. No. 4687 


WANT postion as second hand in carding 
in large room Have had 20 years ex- 
perience Married, age 32 sober, musi- 
cian. Prefer South Carolina. Good 
worker, know colored and plain work. 
No. 4688. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Experienced 
man-who can deliver the goods. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 4689 


WANT position as overseer weaving, the 
Carolinas or Georgia. Now employed, 
but wish to change Experienced on 
plain and fancy goods. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4690. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Sixteen years experience Now employ- 
ed as overseer. Have family. Good 
references. No... 4691. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 20 
years expérience on all numbers and 
colors. Can come on short notice. First 
class references. No. 4692. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill Long experience in good 
mills. Understand economical produc- 
tion of quality goods. Prefer mill in 
the Carolinas, Georgia or Alabama. 
Special experience on ducks and cham- 
brays. No: 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain cam weave Have been overseer 
for four years Married good charac- 
ter, good references. No. 4694. 


WANT place as overhauler in card room. 
Can give excellent references from 
mills in which I have done this work 
and can give satisfaction in every re- 
spect. No. 4695 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
assistant superintendent. Prefer mill 
on white goods Age 26, single, 9 years 
experience Now overseer and night 
superintendent. No. 4696. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed, good reasons for wish- 
ing to change Large job preferred. 
Good references. No. 4697. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, winding and twisting. Now 
employed but wish larger place. Long 
experience and good references. No. 

98. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size mill or overseer carding 
or spinning in larger plant. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent. 
Good references. No. 469 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill Long practical experience 
as superintendent and overseer and 
have excellent record. No. 4700. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
would take overseer’s place in large 
place in large mill. Experienced man 
of character and ability who can give 

satisfaction. No. 4701. 


ive them the best service of any employment bureau 
outhern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both colored and white 
goods, also fancies. Fine references. 
No. 4702. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or 
twister room man. Good habits, long 
experience and references to show 
character and ability. No. 4703. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Number of years experience in mill 
steam plant and machine shop. Have 
first grade Fulton County (Ga.) engi- 
neer’s license. No. 4704. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have long experience in number of 
first class mills and can give excellent 
references. No. 


WANT position as dyer, bleacher or in 
charge of mercerization. Have had 15 
years experience in warp and skein 
work in some of the finest mills in the 
country. Will accept place either as 
superintendent or overseer. No. 4706. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or carder and spinner. Bx- 
perienced man with long record of suc- 
— service. Good references. No. 
4 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Now employed as overseer. Have been 
with present mill 19 years, 5 years as 
overseer. Have had 23 years experience 
in weaving. Want larger and better 
paying job. No. 4708. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing or beaming. Now employed 
but wish larger place. Will, be glad 
to submit references to mill needing 
high class man. No. 4709. 


WANT positon as overseer weaving or 
would take second hand in large mill 
BDighteen years experience as overseer. 
Now employed but have good reasons 
for wishing to change. Good references. 
No. 47010. 


WANT position as ‘overseer spinning. 
Age 34, married, 15 years experience. 
Can get real results. References. No. 
4711. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Now employed, been on present job 
several years. Would consider perma- 
nent job as spindle plumber in large 
mill. Age 33, married, excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4712. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer carding or spin- 
ning. Long experience in good milis, 
good habits. First class references. 
No. 4713. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size mill at good pay. Have 
had 20 years in the mill, unusually 
good experience in weaving. Now 
general overseer in large paint. Good 
references. No. 4714 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of goods 
and can get results. Now employed 
but can come on short notice. No. 4715. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Nine years as overseer in 
these departments. Age 37. Best of 
references. No. 4716. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Want good job in first class mill. Com- 
petent man who can get production at 
low cost. Good manager of help. A-1 
references. No. 4717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Bs- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
work, good machinist and can handle 
mill machine shop in first class manner. 
Hxcellent references. No. 4718. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy- Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON Co. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone 


Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 9993 


S. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Albone— 
Koessler & Hasslacher. 


Artesian Welis— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. HE. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Salers— 
Economy Baler Co. 


taling Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacu-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearinys (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Falfnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charles Bond 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 

Belt Coneyors— 

Link Belt Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 


Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 


The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Cling-Surface Co. 
Beit Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
rn Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


In 
Bleaching Materitals— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


& Lane. 

4. bord Co. 

Nadipgal Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Hasslacher Chem. Ce. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wull, Jacques & Co. 


Sobbin Hoidere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Gobbins and Spools— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Vavid Brown Co. 
vCuurtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Vraper Corporation. 
Jurdan Mig. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttie Co. 
Mossberg fressed Steel Corp 
Walter lL. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
rhe Textilac Co. 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 


Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Biower Systems 
Carries Engineering ». 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerai Oti— 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble MackWwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, lec. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grindere-- 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine @& Press Co., Inc 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine 

Card Clothing— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Cc 
Card Grinding Machinery— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 
Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ine. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts ana Drives— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Chemicals— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cloth Winders and Doublers— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 

Link-Belt o. 
Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnants— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittinge— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Slashers)— 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawtar Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinni Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
‘Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountainse— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
lL Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dyers— 
Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
Inc. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
W orks— 
anklin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Ine. 


Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine— 
Welipse Textile Devices, inc. 
Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chaimers Mig Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Cu. 
Electric Hoiste— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

General Bilectric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co 
Electric Motorse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charles Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt ectric Co 
General Electric Co 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

———See Architects and Mill Dngineers. 


Engineers (Ventilating) — 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Specialties— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Finishers— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser o. 

Hart Products orp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Flexible Couplings— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Floor Standse— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rollse— 
Cuiltins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ino. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
— Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


Pumping)— 


Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse fg. Co. 
Gearing (Silent lexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 


Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Grinding and Polishing Machines— 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Ce. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond 
William Sellers & we ne. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co 
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Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
Heddies and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S&S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Willams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 
American Laundry Macr‘very Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’'s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

Knotters— 

Rarber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Mdward R. Ladew Co. 

Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 

Leather Straps— 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Lint Trucke— 

ton Lift Truck Corp. 

Liquid Chiorine— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
oms— 

a oe & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 

Loom Beams and Heads— 

Mossberg Steel Corp. 
m Dro res— 

& Knowles Loom Works. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
m Harness— 
Bernese & Reed Mfg. Co. 
land Mfg. Co. 
High Point F com Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Madward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. H. Mite. Co. 
arland . Co. 
Knight Mfg. Co. 
Reeds— 

mag Bes Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 

High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel | Mfg. Co. 
oom Su es— 

"Bond Company 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Lubricantse— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
I.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Lubricators— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Ine. 
Straps— 

wy Bond Company 

nameil— 

Meon"ea Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Laundry Machinery Co. 


Corp. 


H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
MarKkers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 
bf. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Metallic Rolis— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Hlectric & Mfg. Co. 
will Architects— 

See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starcnes— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
jas. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co 

Mill Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill ay Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Mill White— 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Napper Roll Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General BPlectric Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Oil Burners— 

Scott-Newman Oi! Burner Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 

The Cornish Co 
Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps . 

American Laundry Machinery Co 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Painte— 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., lac. 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Siggers & Siggers. 
Perborate of Soda— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company 

R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

EE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfe. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Power Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Machinery (Cotton)— 

. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pinboards— 

Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 

Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 

Beonomy Baler Co. 

Sacc-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 

Charles Bond Company 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


ood’s, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumpe— 
B er Rotary Pump Co 


Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Peroxide of Sodium— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Presses— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Pumps— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Universal Windin o. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Quill Cleaners— 

Terrell Machine Co 
Ready Built Homes— 

The Minter Homes Co. 
Receptacies— 

ibre Co. 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Cu. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Ring Co. 


Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Cw.. Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 

Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 

Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

Sanitary Fountains— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee) Corp. 

Selling Agents— 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 

Selling (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 

Wellington. Sears & Co. 

Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

See Power Transmission Machinery 

Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Shelli Rolils— 

Washburn. 

Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Short Center Drives— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Shuttles— 

Jas. H. Billington Co 

Daid Brown o. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Sitk Yarns (Artificial)— 


American Cellulose & Chemica) Mfg. 


Duplan Silk Corp. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
lL... Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 


H. A. Metz & Co., Ipe. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ince. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers Combs— 
Paston & Burnhayp. Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle 
High Point Loop. Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. Cs.. 
Arnold, Hoffms.n & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lan«. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Metz, H. A. & Co., Ine. 
Seydel Chemiral Co., The. 
l.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chem’cal Products Corp. 
U. S. Bobbivn & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 
Arnold, Hodman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scr: mser Co. 


F. Houghton & Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 


T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Softeners 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Solozone— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine (Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Um 
Spindle Repatrers— 

Collins Bros. Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 

Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine (Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
—David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Cc. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

socker Machinery & Foun 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Reels— 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. Twisting Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Spinning Tapes— Draper Corporation. 
American Textile Banding Co. Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. Whitin Machine Works. 
Squeeze Rolis— Twisting Tape 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. Barber Mfe. ‘Go. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. Underwear Machines 
—e Finishing Machinery Co. Merrow Machine Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. Parks “Cr: Moistening Co. 
Keeer Starch Co. arks-Cramer Co. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 


A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Switch Boxes— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Tanks— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Tape— 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
H 


W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 


Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son., Inc. 
Warpers— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Washers (Fibre)— 


This Bconomy Heavy 


Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 

x 386 tnehes. Platen 

travel of 72 inches. 


Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
j Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke 


In other words. platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension. as the 
platen can go down to 


J. B. Ford Co. Rogars Fibre Co 

Mathieson Alkali Co. Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Temples— Saco-Lowell Shops 

Draper Corporation. Whitin Machine Works 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. a Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— Waste Presses— 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. Economy Baler Co. 


25864 


ce within four inches of 
Henry L. Scott & Co. Water Wheels— A ew compressing platform 
Textile Oryers— Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co | a Entirely se’f contain- 
American oistening Co. Weightin Gomounse— ‘ ed, requiring no ce- 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— Arabol Mfe Co. ment foundation. pit. 
Washburn. Bosson & , nor over head counter-shafting, chain connections, ete. 
Trademarking Machines— Hart Products Corp. Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 per cent 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Marston, Jno. over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the moter pulling up te 
Transfer Stamps— Metz. H. A. 40 H. P. torque. 


KRaumagraph Co. 


; National Oi] Products Co. 
Transmission Belts— 


w 
Jacques Wolf & Co. rite for any special information. 


Co. Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


—— 


Slip-Not Belting Corp. Sydnor Pump and Well Co. Dept. 8. T. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. | 

-E. F. Houghton & Co. W hizzers— 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
“ransmission Machinery— W inders— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 

William Sellers & Co., Ine. Universal Winding Co. 


Toilets— Carrier Engineering Corp 
Vv ogel, Jos. A. Co Parks-Cramer Co. TRADE MARK 
Transmission Silent Chain— Window Guards— 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Link-Belt Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 
Morse Chain Co. Wire Partitions— 
Trucks (Mill— Cyclone Fence. Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. Yardage Clocks— 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Rogers Fibre Co. Ut. C. Entwistle Co. AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. BOSTON .MASS. GREENVILLE. S.C. 


Tunes (Pa Yarn MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

onoco Products Co. Beonomy Baler Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— Yarn Testing Machines— _ ROCKFORD ILL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. H. L. Scott & Co. — 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
| Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 
44-A Norwood St., Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
3 C 
woods & Sons W indows— 
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Specify 
‘“‘UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 


: . standard in so many of the country’s largest 


MORSE 
Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. CLEVELAND, OHIO OMAHA, NEB. 


BALTIMORE, MD. DENVER, COLO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM ALA. DETROIT, MICH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
BOSTON, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WINNIPEG, MAN. CAN. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


\a4 Z 


The WeoJ) tine 


{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 
| 
THE Wo OT) Line 
SONS Or 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


plants. Catalogue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mass. 
Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplings, Speed 


. Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Belt <> 
4 Contactor for Short Center Drives. oy 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame — 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Its outstanding features are Strength, 
Durability, Economy and satisfactory 
service through a long term of years. 


All due to proper designing and com- 
bining of the Lane standard of raw 
materials. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


600) PULLEYS 605) HANGERS 602) 
| 
| 
| | C FIG.27 
L 
| | 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe — 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Staflord looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features 


WEAVING MACHINERY Rea, 
READVILLE, MASS Rel 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON. N. J. | 


RAYON MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


Slashing and Sizing Machinery Winders, Quillers, Raschel Warpers and 


Other Silk Machinery 
Manufactured by 


Manufactured by 
The Sipp Machine Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Charles B. Johnson 
Paterson, N. 4. 


Artificial Silk Machinery and Accessories, and Complete Laboratory 
Units to Produce Artificial Silk 


Manufactured by 
The Max Ams Chemical Engineering Corp. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Also a Complete Line of Dyeing, Drying, Tentering and Finishing Machinery 


Correspondence Solicited from Firms or Individuals interested in the Establishment of Plants for Manufacturing Rayon 


SLAUGHTER 


Southern Agent 


1016 Johnston Building Charlotte, N. C. 


} 

| 

| 

} 
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